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is an AUTOMOBILE with a reputation. 
We have proven our ability to make 
and sell for $900 a car equal to any 
machine costing less than $2,000. 
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What is more, THE FORD has stood the test of time and 
hard usage. The double opposed motor is the same type of 
engine used in the most expensive touring cars. 

For the PHYSICIAN and BUSINESS MAN the reliability 
of THE FORD is its strongest recommend:tion. 

Its simple construction enables any member of the family to 
easily master the mechanism and to readily learn to operate it. 


Write for catalogue and full particulars to 


FORD MOTOR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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G o vie Bib g! Gasolene Engines 


By Rene Davidson, M. E. 


HE governing of a steam engine is 
a very simple matter compared to 
the governing of an internal combustion 
engine of any type. The first gas engine 
which appeared upon the market was 
the well-known Lenoir engine, which 
was inventedin 1860, and it is interesting 
to find that at that early date the steam 
engine method of governing was fol- 
lowed. The Lenoir governor was of 
the old-fashioned centrifugal type, and 
operated by means of a lever and link, a 
throttle valve placed on the gas supply 
pipe. 
It was soon found, however, that gov- 
erning by throttling the gas supply alone 
was an and 


exceedingly expensive 


wasteful method of operation. The rea- 
son of this being that gas and air mix- 
tures can only be ignited within certain 
limited proportions, and any excess of 
gas on the one hand, or excess of air on 
the other hand, between these propor- 
tions only results in a missed ignition. 
The Lenoir engine did not succeed, 
and the first engine to make something 
of a success was the Otto and Langen, 
This 


engine was governed by reducing the 


which appeared six years later. 


number of impulses in accordance with 
the work required. This engine in time 
gave place to the well-known compres- 
sion engine operating on the Otto cycle, 
which was invented in 1876 by the late 
Dr. Otto, and introduced abroad late in 


1877. This engine was also governed by 


missing impulses; that is, the governor 
operated to either admit the whole gas 
supply, giving a full explosion, or to cut 
off the whole supply, giving no explo- 
sion. This method of governing has, up 
to now, been found to be the most eco- 
nomical for gas engines of moderate 
size. 

Although this hit-and-miss method of 
governing, as it has been called, is the 
best from the point of view of economy 
in gas consumption at light loads, yet it 
has been found to be mechanically in- 
ferior to other methods of governing 
when great steadiness of revolution is 
required. 

About 1894, in Engand, Fielding and 
Platt introduced into their electric light- 
ing “Otto” cycle gas engines, a method 
of governing which consisted in throt- 
tling both the air and gas supply in such 
a manner as to admit a gaseous mixture 
of uniform composition at all loads, so 
far as the proportion of gas to air is 
concerned, but allowing the engine to 
get a smaller and smaller volume of 
gaseous mixture as the load diminished. 
By this arrangement the compression in 
the engine cylinder was reduced as the 
load became lighter, and the number of 
impulses were kept up without interrup- 
tion, and greater steadiness thus result- 
ed. Priestman this 


their 


introduced 
method of governing to control 


also 
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heavy oil engines; and very many of 
the engines built by them govern in this 
way to-day. 

When Daimler first produced his 
small gasolene engine he governed it by 
missing impulses. It was difficult for him 
to govern by cutting off tne liquid fuel 
supply in the way that a gas engine cuts 
off the gas supply. As he had used an 
atmospheric admission valve to the en- 
gine cylinder, he therefore governed by 
means of the exhaust valve. He applied 
the governor to the exhaust valve spin- 
dle in such a manner that when the 
speed rose the governor pulled out the 
knife edge opening the exhaust valve, 
and left the exhaust valve closed. 

This method of operation proved un- 
satisfactory, but it was the method of 
governing which was almost universal 
until only a few years ago. When the 
charge throttled method of governing 
was introduced, and now it may be said 
to be almost universal. This method of 
governing has the great advantage of 
maintaining the full frequency of im- 
pulses, and graduating the power of the 
impulses within practically any required 
limits. 

Another method of controlling the 
impulse consists in varying the mo- 
ment of beginning the ignition. As a 
governing method this is not to be com- 
mended. If an engine be controlled by 
advance and retard sparking, the con- 
sumption of fuel remains practically 
constant for all loads, and no economy 
is obtained by running at light loads; 
and, further, the exhaust valve and ex- 
haust pipe are liable to serious over- 
heating. 

The evil of attempting to control for 
any length of time by retarding the 
spark is readily seen in any four-cylin- 
der gasolene engine. If the engine be 
run with the throttle full open at a light 
load for even ten minutes, controlling 
the speed only by retarding the spark, 
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the exhaust pipe rapidly rises to an a'- 
most red heat; and the exhaust valves, 
although one cannot see them, must be 
also red hot. The retard spark method 
of controlling an engine is a most un- 
workmanlike way, and all gasolene en- 
gines should be designed so that the full 
range of controlling can be accomplish- 
ed by throttling the charge. Variation 
in the timing of the spark should only 
be resorted to when it is desired to drop 
or raise the speed of the motor; and so 
it is necessary to retard the spark in 
order to avoid too early or late ignition. 

Although the method of throttling the 
total charge is the easiest way of appli- 
cation in practice, and perhaps at pres- 
ent the most satisfactory method of gov- 
erning, yet it seems to me there is an- 
other method of operation which is su- 
perior to it in many theoretical as well 
as practical respects. The fall of com- 
pression required by the throttle method 
of governing results in an increase of 
gasolene consumption per _ indicated 
horse-power obtained, and this would be 
avoided if the compression could be kept 
constant by admitting the air charge 
during the whole inlet stroke of the en- 
gine, and varying the time of admission 
of the gasolene so as to come later and 
later in the stroke, as the engine be- 
came less and less loaded. 

Such a method of operation, how- 
ever, introduces difficulties in maintain- 
ing constancy of proportion of gasolene 
to air, and it requires care in shaping 
the combustion chamber so as to make 
certain to have mixture of standard 
strength near the ignition point. For 
such governing, a somewhat long com- 
bustion space is required. In governing 
of this kind, too, very effective propor- 
tioning of petrol to air is required, and 
a thoroughly effective mixing of the 
petrol with the air, however small the 
volume of gasolene introduced may be. 
Governing in this, however, has the ad- 


WANT OF 


vantage that at light loads the mean 
temperature of the gases filling the cyl- 
inder is greatly reduced, and the econ- 
omy of gasolene for equal power would 
be as good at light as at heavy loads. 

A governing cycle of this type is that 
followed by the De Dion engine, where- 
in the governing is performed by retain- 
ing a portion of the exhaust gases in 
the cylinder. By this method the com- 
pression is kept up to a very consider- 
able extent, and the volume of admitted 
charge varied. This control works well, 
and gives and maintains an impulse 
every cycle under very light loads. It 
seems to me, however, to have several 
objections, in that the hot exhaust gases 
the cold 
charge, and the mixture compressed is 


are mixed with incoming 


very hot to begin with. This, of course, 
leads to loss of gasolene when running 
at light loads, as the added heat to pro- 
duce a diagram area begins at a much 
higher temperature, and therefore re- 
quires a larger heat loss. 

Although the governing of the gaso- 
lene engine is now fairly satisfactory, yet 
there is still much room for improve- 
ment. At very light loads throttle gov- 
erning is apt to be somewhat unstable, 
and impulse changes occur in the cylin- 
der independently of the movement of 
To 


produce the best possible governing the 


the controlling or governing lever. 


Want of Gasolene: 


GASOLENE; 


ITS SYMPTOMS 569 
first thing required is certainty of the 
proportion of combustible mixture at all 
speeds and loads. This is a question, 
of course, of the carbureter. The sec- 
ond appears to be certainty of ignition 
within the cylinder, not only as to firing 
or not firing, but as to firing exactly at 
the same time, and attaining the same 
maximum 


temperature at an equal 


movement of the piston. This requires 
good mixing, and at light loads as little 
mixing as possible of the combustible 
charge with the exhaust products in the 
combustion space of the cylinder. 

In the event of varying the speed 
greatly, it also requires some accurate 
mode of retarding or advancing the 
spark to keep the diagram always rising 
to a maximum at the compression end 
of the stroke at all speeds. In most 
cases this is done at present by a some- 
what haphazard hand-operated arrange- 
ment. The best governing also seems 
to me to require constant compression 
and the 
charge before compression. In addition 


constant low temperature of 
to this, of course, to obtain a governor 
which does not hunt, the mechanism of 
the governor must be arranged for sta- 
bility, and possibly some arrangement 
introduced to prevent the governor act- 
ing too quickly. I have in the present 
case confined myself entirely to the heat- 
fluid feature of the problem. 


Its Symptoms 


a i He 


] T is often a simple thing which causes 


stop. This 
brought home to me very forcibly a few 


an involuntary was 


days ago. The particular car on which 
I was driving has the gasolene tank be- 
neath the seat, and the supply to the car- 
bureter is shut off by the means of a 
Through long use the 
thread of this valve had become suffi- 


needle valve. 


ciently worn to permit the road vibra- 
and thus reduce 
the supply of gasolene. In the first 
place, I was unable to account for the 


tions to shake it round, 


extraordinary loss of power in the en- 
gine. 

Power rapidly lessened, and then fir- 
ing back through the air inlet of the car- 
bureter additional trouble. 


gave me 
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When this stage had been arrived at I 
considered it about time to investigate 
matters. The first cause I attributed the 
trouble to was bad inlet valves. These 
were examined, and found to be work- 
ing quite correctly. I then tried start- 
ing the engine up, and it went at first 
turn, but very quickly repeated the pre- 
vious performance, and back fired 
through the carbureter. 

My next move was to examine the car- 
bureter to see whether it was getting 
sufficient of the necessary fluid. It was 
found that the supply valve was very 
nearly closed, thus allowing only half 
the needful quantity of gasolene to pass 
to the carbureter. 

On more than one occasion I have had 
my motor stop from want of gasolene, 
although the tank was well filled at the 
time, and upon disconnecting the union 
of the feed pipe where the latter enters 
the float feed chamber of the carburet- 
er I have been surprised to find the 
small disk of gauze placed within the 
union for the purpose of filtration ren- 
dered almost impervious to the flow of 
the gasolene by a kind of short silky 
fluff which completely filled up all the 
minute interstices of the gauze. 

This occurred no less than twice in 
one week, and upon mentioning the fact 
to a fellow automobilist, he said I was 
by no means the first to be so troubled, 
and that since the falling off in the 
quality of gasolene, he had had several 
such experiences. 

It was his opinion that the fluff came 
from some material through which the 
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gasolene is now filtered. The fluff is 
certainly introduced into the tank with 
gasolene. Since then I have care- 
fully examined the gasolene by a 
strong light in a test tube, but there is 
no visible evidence of the presence of 
this irritating substance. Whether it 
can be arrested by filtration through 
other material than the funnel gauze | 
cannot say, but I am about to give some 
textile material a trial. 


A Touch of Strenuosity 
All is bustle on the street, 
Motormen and cabbies 
Turn this way and that, discreet, 
Canines near have rabies! 
Shoppers startled dash as though 
“Life is sweet” ’s their motto, 
O’er the crossings, to and fro, 
Dodging Mabel’s auto. 


Bluecoat sergeants with amaze 
Wave their clubs in peril, 

Up-State uncles stand and gaze 
As if monster, feral, 

Vicious, had from jungle thick 
Rushed, or mountain grotto— 

Laggard footsteps turn to quick, 
Dodging Mabel’s auto. 


Mabel’s hand's as yet untrained 
To the auto’s lever. 

“That girl’s surely rattle-brained !” 
“Ain’t she deuced clever?” 

These and other things you hear, 
Curses voce sotto— 

Life’s made strenuous, I fear, 

Dodging Mabel’s auto! 


M. H. M. 














For 


G; preparations 


made to carry our products to 
the consumer, no matter in what part 
of the world a market is found. It only 
remains to make the connecting link 


and give us transporta- 
tion at the farm, garden 
and home to any part of 
the world. This should 
have been done years 
ago, but it is never too 
late to do right. 

We in the South have 
gone into the work to 
stay until we have not 
only good roads but the 
best roads, because we 
feel that in such matters 
the best can be none too 
good for us. In my 
home State, Florida,and 
other southern ones | 
have visited, I find the 
people everywhere fully 
alive to the importance, 
advantages and profits 
of good roads. The peo- 
ple see immense sums of 
their money spent in 
preparation to carry 
them and their products 
to any part of the world 
when either shall have 
reached a shipping 
point, but at certain sea- 
sons of the vear this is 
nearly impossible in 
many parts of the South 
and it is at all seasons a 


hardship and cost that leaves at best but 


scant profits. 


entire country is so remote from ship- 
ping stations as to make of home often 


a dreary place, and of raising anything 


The larger part of the 


for the market a thing not to be thought 





Better Highways 


By Senator A. S. Mann 


have been of. Existence, alone, is all that such 


homes afford. 

While it is the plain duty of the gen- 
eral government to aid us, we of the 
South are not idle, and the work of road 





Senator A. S. Mann 


improvement is going steadily forward 
in most of the counties of the southern 
states. Since the agitation began in 
Florida, for example, the most progress- 
ive counties there have built from fifty 
to one hundred miles of good roads. 
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These roads are pushing out into the 


country and connecting the largest set- 
tlements and best lands with the ship- 
ping points. This work progresses slow- 
ly, however, since it is paid for by a 
county tax. Where such roads have 
been constructed lands have advanced in 
value many times the entire cost of the 
work and products grown for the mar- 
kets of the world adjacent to the im- 
proved highways pay handsome profits, 
which in other sections go to pay the 
heavy expense of transportation. In 
many cases the bruising of vegetables 
causes not enly a total loss before they 
reach the market, but the grower must 
pay the freight just the same. The rail- 
way lines often refuse to even receive 
such shipments unless charges are pre- 
paid. Hence you will see the only course 
left is to continue our efforts until every 
section of this fair land has an open, 
easy, rapid outlet to the markets of the 
world. 

The Florida Legislature at its last ses- 
sion gave to the counties the right to in- 
crease taxation for road puropses. They 
also gave an immense amount of what 
is known as “I. I.” lands to this work, 
and to-day Florida has in sight a large 
sum for good roads, which is to be di- 
vided among the counties according to 
valuation. Florida is not waiting for 
government aid. It has been said that 
“God helps those who help themselves.” 
If national aid is secured we will come 
into our good roads sooner, but if we 
have to build them ourselves we will be 
always working until it is done. We will 
fight this to a finish, calling on all inter- 
ested to do their duty, and we will not 
fold our arms until our products—no 
matter who grows them or where they 
are grown—can go from the place of 
their production to those who want them 
in any part of the world, on any day 
of the vear. This will only be possible, 
though, with good hard-surfaced roads, 
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which will be built as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

To my mind there are greater advan- 
tages than the making of money to be 
More than 
half of the children of every southern 


derived from good roads. 


state have a poor chance to get an edu- 
cation. We 
the young of our land, but allow inferior 


pay for an education for 
roads to prevent the young from get 
ting to where the education awaits them. 
Every child should have an education 
free and it should be put in position to 
What does it profit a child 
that a school is ready for it when the 
child cannot reach the school? 


When we shall 


State with a system of good roads, it 


receive it. 


have covered every 
will then be found more advantageous 


to assemble the children at central 
points, where graded schools will give 
them every opportunity for a higher ed- 
ucation. Power lines should carry the 
children to and from their homes, and 
ride 
the round trip every day that school is 


every child should be compelled to 
in session. It would be a health-giving 
experience such as every child needs. 
The small the 
money thus saved would pay the ex- 


schon y] once abolished, 
pense of the free delivery of the children 
at the larger schools and still leave a 
surplus to help support the central 
schools. i 

The automobile or power line, which 
could be utilized to deliver our children 
at school, requiring, say, only two hours 
each day, can do this work at a fair price 
and still find time and opportunity to 
carry all people up and down the full 
length of the line. 

Once this condition of affairs had been 
reached there would be no further com- 
plaint of people wanting to leave the 
farm. City people of wealth would all 

summer the country, 


moderate means 


have homes in 
would 


leave the tenement house, buy a few 


while those of 








FOR BETTER 
acres on some of the power lines and 
make for themselves a home of love, 
comfort and plenty. 

Such 


good roads are built. 


follow 
Good roads will 


homes will wherever 


soon be constructed connecting the 
cities of importance, and power ma- 
chines, both for freight and passengers, 
will be run each way many times a day. 

The horse, | think, has had his day 
on the public roads, and I am confident 
a few years only remain for him to bea 
transportation factor, even in the cities. 
In ten or fifteen years, I predict, horses 


will not be allowed to enter the cities. 


Mechanically-driven vehicles are rapidly 


coming into use, and no matter what 
power they use it is under better con- 
trol, moves more rapidly and occupies 
much less space on the streets than any 
rhe 
present congested condition of our city 
that 
change be made as speedily as possible. 
The the 
soon the best 


Repairing and replacing, to say nothing 


other means of independent transit, 


streets makes it necessary this 


horse and steel-tired wagon 


wear out of pavements. 
of the expense of cleaning the streets 
annually, would cover the entire cost of 
delivering every person and every pound 
of freight in our large cities, were the 
horse eliminated. Pavements would last 
always and remain as clean as an or- 
dinary floor, all of which would vastly 
improve the health of the people and in- 
crease their comforts greatly. 

In making good roads in the South, 
convicts could be used in the counties 


North 


where thev are working convicts on the 


where convicted. In Carolina, 


public roads, they are doing this, and 
they report making great progress in 
building good roads, since with the cost 
of labor eliminated a little money goes 
a great way. By the employment of the 


convict in road construction he never 


comes in contact with free labor, but as 
his offence is against the State, or the 


HIGHWAYS 


people, so is he made to doa public ser- 
vice that, as nearly as possible, repairs 
the wrong. Vagrants and mild offend- 
ers should be given short terms at work 
on the public road. If kept in jail, they 
are a burden upon the honest people, 
who are really the ones punished, Hard- 
ened criminals should be under State 
control and used in preparing road ma- 
terial. The present system is a school 
The old the 


professors and should issue diplomas to 


of crime. criminals are 


the young placed under their charge, 





An English Road Help. Mirror set in house at corner 
of a narrow lane so travelers can see around the 
corner and thus avoid accidents. 


which should state, “Compulsory educa- 
tion in crime furnished by the State.” 
The use of the criminals on public im- 
provements may be made to add much 
to the pleasure and profit of honest peo- 
ple, whom they have injured. 

Good roads add value to every acre. 
They practically bring the country and 
city together, so that the present crowd- 
ed, 


avoided and a change from the dreary 


unwholesome conditions may be 
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‘country life produced by easy visits to 
the city. The hand that guides the plow 
supports the nation. Any ill that be- 
falls the farmer increases the cost of liv- 
ing to everyone. Therefore, anything 
that benefits him helps everyone in all 
the walks of life. The nation rests upon 
the shoulders of its workers, and their 
protection should be well considered in 
all we do. We should encourage home 
builders, for from the home come pa- 
triots. In times of trouble we look to 
them for defenders. Men will do and 
die in defence of family and fireside, 
while they would not defend a boarding 
or tenement house. In the home where 
love dwells will be found the faithful 
husband and patriot. Any man has a 
right to be proud who owns his own 
home, no matter how humble it may be. 

The Roman Empire passed away over 
fiiteen hundred years ago. The roads 
it built are imperishable and stand to- 
day as evidences of the greatness of 
the now almost forgotten empire. The 
people living along these roads treasure 
them as their greatest blessing left to 
them by this great people, and they im- 
prove them every year. Everything else 
Rome left us is more or less lost or de- 
cayed, but a good road is such a bless- 
ing it is not allowed to decay but grows 
more perfect as advance in 
knowledge of road building and civiliz- 
ation. 


people 


The common roads are the initial lines 
supporting all transportation, whether 
it be by rail, river or ocean. If it is an 
extra costly haul to depot or warehouse, 
the consumer, no matter where he may 
live, pays this extra cost; therefore, in 
having the roads of all parts of the coun- 
try made as good as possible all have 
an equal interest and profit. The cost 
of hauling the products over the dirt 
roads to shipping points to-day exceeds 
one billion dollars. The average haul- 
age cost per ton over American roads 


is twenty-five cents. In Europe, where 
good roads exist, the average cost per 
ton is less than ten cents. Thus we 
Americans pay an entirely unnecessary 
mud tax of over five hundred million 
dollars annually. This does not count 
the loss of not being able to deliver our 
perishable products in good condition or 
of not being able to market products at 
all by reason of impassable roads. If 
comforts have any pecuniary value at 
all, then our loss annually may be placed 
at fully one billion dollars, or about 
three million dollars a day. Thus good 
roads would not only make comforts for 
all, but would result in a direct saving 
on what annually reaches the market 
of over one and one-half million of dol- 
lars each day. Mud roads are an enemy 
to and destroyer of the earnings of all 
the people. If it were an army of an- 
other land which was thus robbing us, 
the government would mighty quickly 
put a stop to it, and with millions of 
men and money would push the rob- 
bers into the sea. 

I saw an estimate of the earnings of 
railroads for the year 1900, which was 
about one billion one hundred million 
dollars. This money was not lost, as is 
the billion wasted on bad roads, since 
it is various 


returned in ways to tne 


people in the employment of labor, the 


purchasing of material, and the payment 


of taxes, dividends, or interest on the 
capital invested. Bad roads cost the 
people one billion dollars, 
which is entirely lost, not one cent of 


annually 
that vast sum profiting anyone. Extrav- 
the 
money is judiciously expended, is the 


agance in road building, when 


wisest economy. Besides lessening the 
cost of hauling, good roads will change 
life in the country from a lonely to 
an ideal one, the value of which may 
not be calculated in money, but brings 
1appiness not po:sible otherwise. 

Has our government the right to aid 








us, we ask, and we find the answer in 
the Constitution, which says: “Congress 
shall have the power to establish post 
roads.” This is what we want them to 
help us to do. To aid in the building 
of the leading railroad lines, the govern- 
ment gave over two million 
acres of public domain, and the bonds 
of the government for many millions, 


hundred 


taking a second mortgage on the roads 
for payment. Immense sums have been 
spent on our waterways, rivers and har- 
bors. Last vear the amount appropriat- 
ed was about seventy-five millions, and 
with an eye ever watchful to our inter- 
ests the work of building a great inter- 
ocean canal has been entered into. The 
work tell how 
much, but it will be done in order to 


more speedily convey our products. If 


is to cost no one can 


the government has a right to spend so 
lavishly of the people’s money to aid in 
transporting us and our products from 
the depots and cities to all parts of the 
world, who can question the right of the 
government to begin at the beginning— 
the forest, mine, farm and home, where 
every pound of freight originates, and 
where an opportunity for the greatest 
The 
government, under the general powers 
conferred in the Constitution, to protect, 


saving in time and money exists? 


legislate and care for the people, has 
broad powers and has always acted to 
supply an apparent need. In the early 
days of the last century roads were 
built by the government, which expend- 
ed during a period of about thirty years 
nearly fifteen millions of dollars. No 
statesmen of that period questioned the 
wisdom or the right of the government 
to do this work. Road building was al- 
lowed to drop by the government be- 
cause of a desire to aid railroads, rivers 
and harbors, which at the time, it was 
more need. 


argued, were a pressing 


Granting that it was so then, such is not 


the case now. 


The country has devel- 
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oped and products have so increased that 
the heavy !oads and constant travel re- 
quire hard-surfaced roads, since dirt 
roads are impassable during many 
months of the year, usually when the 
farmer has plenty of time and no other 
work for his teams. Following up the 
question of the power of the govern- 
ment to aid the people when it is for 
the good of all, government aid to edu- 
cation may be cited. In 1862 what is 
known as the Morrill act was passed. 
Large grants of land were given to the 
different States, the income from which 
was to be used in support of agricultural 
colleges. In 1890 a second act was 
passed, appropriating $15,000 annually 
to each State to support these agricul- 
tural colleges, which has been increased 
from time to time until to-day the sum 
of nearly two million dollars is annually 
given to the cause of agricultural educa- 
tion. In the State of Florida and many 
other States every sixteenth section of 
all State-owned lands is donated to the 
support of the common school system. 

Searching farther, if more precedents 
are needed, we find that in 1887 Con- 
gress passed what is known as the Hatch 
Act, giving annually to each State, for 
the support of an experiment station, 
$15,000, which gives to all the States 
nearly one million dollars, or an annual 
aid to education of nearly three million 
dollars, not counting the lands given to 
aid the common schools. Government 
aid to education is, therefore, a well es- 
tablished policy; while the Constitution 
is silent on that subject, it not only 
permits aid in building roads, but prac- 
tically commands that such work is 
properly the duty of the government by 
granting them the power. They saw the 


government’s duty to its people and 


gave the power to act. Congress has 
used this power and is to-day in a mild 
way aiding in the work. If they can 


legally do what they have done and are 
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doing, they can do all the people require 
in this good roads matter, and it remains 
for us to arouse the people to a full sense 
of their rights, which I have every con- 
fidence will be cheerfully granted by 
Congress. 

It looks like a joke to create schools 
at such an expense to all the people, 
when often, by reason of bad roads, 
those who most need the education can- 
not reach the schools. It is equally as 
bad to spend as we have so much money 
on railroads, rivers, harbors and canals 
to carry rapidly, easily and cheaply our 
products to those who want them in 
any part of the world, when by reason 
of a short stretch of impassable dirt road 
we fail to deliver them at all, but permit 
them to waste and decay on the farm, 
thereby making such products scarce 
and high. This is a loss to the consum- 
er, who thus pays his share of the mud 
tax and joins us in an appeal to the gov- 
ernment to stop the enormous waste 
that injures all and benefits no one. In 
every instance our leading men have 
spoken in favor of good roads and na- 
tional aid in the work. All agree it is 
the greatest need of this or any age, and 
should be a just claim upon Congress 
to help in the work. 

Hon. Stuyvesant Fish, president of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
in a speech delivered at the Southern 
Good Roads Convention, held at New 
Orleans, April 7, 1904, said: 

“The cost of transportation does not 
begin at the railroad stations but at the 
farm. Go ahead and repair your roads, 
and the railroads will help you. It is 
our aim to bring the farmer as close as 
possible to the ultimate consumer. We 
will stand our share of the expense. The 
railroads are the arteries of this country, 
but the public roads are the veins. We 
are interested, selfishly, if you will, but 
it is an enlightened selfishness.” 

No man is better qualified than this 
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one to give us the position of the great 
transportation lines on this important 
question. The railroads want our sup- 
port. If every one of the divisions of 
our government, political and otherwise, 
demands the building of good roads, 
who shall stay our hand? It is high time 
the silent statesman found his voice. 
Good roads have the right of way. Those 
who want to be in the procession had 
better start now, for some of them are 
a little lame. 


Beyond the Limit 

You can sometimes dodge the lion who 
selects you as his prey; 

You can even catch and cage him and 
observe him at his play; 

The wolf and the hyena are uncanny to 
the view, 

But they leave you unmolested if you 
know a thing or two. 

But there’s one terrific creature we en- 
counter now and then, 

Who defies all calculations to protect 
his fellow-men, 

He balks our fondest purpose and he 
plays the very deuce, 

There is nothing that can stop him 
when the scorcher fool breaks loose. 


To reason he will turn a dull and unre- 
sponsive ear, 

He hasn’t wit enough to entertajn a 
sense of fear, 

He phinges to destruction; never stops 
for looking back, 

And laughs when wiser people are 
obliged to clear the track. 

For days he may be dormant, then he 
wakes to sudden joy, 

And thinks earth was created for his 
own especial toy. 

You may sometimes try to save him, 
but it isn’t any use, 

You must simply wait and tremble, 
when the scorcher fool breaks loose. 


M. H. M. 





At 


‘*Lovers 


’ 


~eap’” 


By Dorecthy Hopkins 


E will have to open the summer 

cottage soon,” said Mrs. Har- 

grove to her children, Tom and Marcia; 

“and I think we will go next Wednes- 

day. That will give us plenty of time to 

have the garden put in order before the 
first of June.” 

“I hate to go so early,” said Marcia; 
“we always seem to be there three or four 
weeks ahead of the other cottagers, and 
it is absolutely dull there by ourselves.” 

“Well, why not take some of 
friends with us?” 


your 
continued Mrs. Har- 
grove. “There is certainly plenty of 
room, and besides, you can make many 
an enjoyable trip in the automobile.” 

“T have a scheme,” said Tom; “I will 
invite Jack Holbrook, and Marcia can 
ask Grace. Jack will go, I am sure, and 
the Austins will not object since Grace 
Now, 
mother, you and the srvants might leave 


and I are to be married in the fall. 


Wednesday by rail, arriving there in the 
afternoon, while we four can leave early 
Wednesday morning in the automobile 
and arrive at Berkeley in time for supper. 
An engaged couple make good chaper- 
ones, while brother and sister can always 
act in that capacity, so we are doubly 
safeguarded on that score.” 

“But, my dear son, the roads must be 
in terrible condition, will all 
catch your death colds, and besides”— 


and you 

“Now, mother mine, we can bundle up 
good, and the roads are very fair for 
May, so I shall invite Jack as soon as 
Marcia has obtained Mrs. Austin’s con- 
sent. Run along now, Marcia, and get 
that settled.” 

The Austins were near neighbors, and 
while Tom assisted his mother in plan- 
ning some changes at the cottage for 
the summer’s sojourn, his sister, equally 
enthusiastic for the automobile trip— 
with the added inducement of having 


Jack Holbrook, whom she secretly ad- 


mired, for a companion, was soon laying 


the plan before Mrs. Austin and Grace. 
After quieting all the mother’s 
buts” (and what 


“if and 
mother is free from 
them ?), her consent was obtained, and 
immediately both girls hastened to the 
Hargroves to tell the good news. 

“Well,” exclaimed Tom, on hearing 
the result, “1 will phone now to Jack at 
the club, and then we can make the ar- 
rangements.”” 

Jack had been Tom’s room-mate at 
college, and as he had inherited consid- 
erable wealth, he was free to go and come 
as he pleased. He had an office where he 
was supposed to carry on a real-estate 
business, but as a matter of fact he only 
looked rented property. 
This he found occupied all the time he 


after his own 
coud give up from motoring, golf and 
It is true he said 
that he kept regular office hours, which 


other outdoor sports. 


were “from a quarter of to a quarter af- 
ter ;” but no one ever knew exactly what 
hour or hours he meant. Still, he man- 
aged his estate in a business-like manner, 
and was not a “dissipate” in any sense of 
the word. On receiving Tom’s invitation, 
; and in an in- 
credibly short time all details for the trip 
were arranged. 


he accepted with alacrity 


On the appointed Wednesday morning 
the start smooth 
streets of Washington, and the tow-path 
of the old Chesapeake & Ohio Canal was 
This 
bank of the Potomac 
River, where the scenery is superb, while 


was made over the 


taken at Georgetown. 


follows the 


tow-path 
east 


the route itself is through territory of 
had a 
pocket full of cigars (cheap ones, he af- 


great historical interest. Tom 
terward declared), which he gave to the 
this 
manner he had no inconvenience in pass- 


mule drivers encountered, and in 
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ing the tows. The letter from the canal 
authorities would have saved any real 
trouble, but he was not asked to show a 
pass along the entire route. Harper's 
Ferry was their first stop, and here din- 
ner was obtained, and a little time spent 
in listening to the landlord’s account of 
the John Brown affray. The old build- 
ing which was used as a fort by Brown 
was taken down and sent to Chicago at 
the time of the World’s Fair, and on its 
return was not set up in the same old 
spot. 
its original site, and suitably inscribing 
the event. 

The trip continued along the canal 
with no events of importance, the auto- 
mobile behaving beautifully, as a good 
machine should. This old 
goes through and opens up a country of 


However, there is a tablet marking 


waterway 


most wonderful! picturesqueness, unfold- 
ing mile after mile of a gorgeous pano- 
rama of scenery—hills and valleys, cliffs 
and gentle declivities, forests with count- 
less varieties of trees and vines that grow 
with almost tropical luxuriance, while on 
every side the wild birds make melodies 
that no art can ever approach. 

“Tom, tell me something of Berkeley 
Springs,” suggested Jack. “I used to 
hear my people talk about it, when I was 
a youngster. It was once the ‘Newport 
of the South,’ or something like that, I 
believe.” 

“Yes, Berkeley Springs, or Bath as it 
was formerly called, is one of the oldest 
this 
“George 


summer resorts in an- 
Jack. Washington, 
Lord Fairfax, of Virginia, and Carroll, 
of Carrollton, the Governor, of 
Maryland, all had summer houses there. 
During the war of the revolution an Eng- 
lish officer who was wounded was taken 


country,” 
swered 


Lord 


there by his wife, who wrote an interest- 
ing account of the place in those days. 


The surrounding country contains many 
points of interest, is full of historical tra- 
ditions and Indian legends. 


The Springs 


have a peculiar charm, and it is claimed 
for them that those who have once tasted 
the water always return—or long to re- 
turn—for more. One thing goes to bear 
out this claim for the ‘mystic water,’ and 
that is that the very people who have de- 
clared they would never summer there 
again are sure to be among the first ar- 
rivals the following year.” 

“From its position,’ continued Tom, 
““as the first watering place of the 
South,’ it has since lapsed to the com- 
monness of a summer home for a few 
cottagers. This is not the fault of the 
people who used to come there; but the 
two hotels, which formerly were crowded 
to overflowing from June to September, 
have burned down. The West Virginia 
legislature, which controls the ground, 
has given leases to individuals who have 
obtained them for speculation only, not 
with a view to rebuilding. Thus the ‘call 
of the waters,’ though felt by many, can- 
not be answered from lack of suitable ac- 
commodations.”’ 

“What town ahead of 
asked Grace, as the young men paused in 
their talk long enough to give her the 
opportunity. 

“Hancock, W. Va.,” answered Marcia; 
“and there we leave the tow-path.” 

“Looks like an old town,” exclaimed 
Jack; “has a history, I suppose.” 

“It is on the line of the Old National 
Road,” answered Tom, who was loeked 
upon as the chief of the “information bu- 
reau” by the crowd; “and was a flourish- 
ing town in its prime. But the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad did not go through it, 
and the lack of it left the place stagnant.” 

Considerable excitement was caused in 


is this us?” 


Berkeley when the dust-covered automo- 
bile passed the court-house on its way to 
the Hargrove cottage. Tom and Marcia 
were kept busy nodding to the town folks, 
most of whom they had known since they 
were children. The good old Virginia 


supper which the four tourists found 
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LEAP” 


INTO THE RAIL AND TOOK IT AWAY WITH IT 


waiting them, with waffles, fried chicken 
and coffee, such as India, the cook, knew 
now to prepare and serve, helped to re- 
move the fatigue of twelve hours’ almost 
continuous travel. Supper over, they 
gathered around an open wood fire in the 
parlor and were son planning trips in all 


directions. 


“T’ll take you to-morrow, if it is any- 


thing like a fair day,” declared Tom, “to 
the grandest bit of scenery you ever saw. 
Now I know that is putting it strong, 
but we have all seen Switzerland and the 
other European beauty spots; but this is 
to me the finest of all, and other travelers 
It has a 
peculiar charm for the imagination, for it 


have made the same assertion. 


was the scene of an Indian tragedy ; the 
story has been told for years, and has 
yet lost nothing from repetition.” 

Long before the white man entered this 
valley it was the home of a tribe of In- 
dians who took their name from the 
springs, and were known as the Warm 
Spring Indians. They were seldom mo- 


lested by the neighboring tribes, who 


looked upon them as the guardians of 
the springs. Hunting was the chief em- 
ployment in those days, and of course 
there was plenty of game in all directions. 
The old chief had looked around for the 
one he should delegate to succeed him, 
and Red Arrow, one of the best hunters 
and the most popular of his followers, 
was accepted by all as the probable choice, 
He was brave, gentle and the least as- 
suming of the tribe, and more than one 
dusky maiden loved him. 

He, however, showed preference for 
Laughing Eyes, the chief's daughter, 
who returned his love, much to the re- 
gret of Panther, who also loved her. 
Panther was much like the animal from 
whom he was named, full of treacherous 
cunning, and secretly brooded over a 
plan to depose Red Arrow from the good 
opinion he was held in by the tribe at 
large, and more especially by Laughing 
Eyes. Try as he could, there was only 
one way he could devise a way to gain 


the desired result; and while that lay 
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put it in execution. 

Red Arrow was named from the fact 
that his arrow heads were made from 
red flint gathered by himself, while the 
others used by the tribe were white. As 
the red arrow head was found nearly al- 
ways in the most vital parts of the game 
killed, the whole tribe learned to respect 
the skill of this young hunter, The chief's 
only son was called White Eagle, and 
while popular with his tribe he had re- 
ceived an injury to his left knee in a 
hand-to-hand fight with a bear, which 
made him limp ever afterward. This 
slight deformity had made him unfit, in 
his father’s eyes, to be a successor to the 
leadership, though there were many who 
would have welcomed him as the chief. 
There was consequent rivalry between 
Red Arrow and White Eagle, though 
this rivalry had never caused a lack of 
friendship between them. 

One evening a hunt was proposed for 
the following day, and the cunning Pan- 
ther determined to carry out his secret 
plan during that trip. The hunt had been 
a success and was being completed by 
closing on a large buck. In a glade, where 
the last lingering glances of the setting 
sun descended, the buck made a stand, 
White Eagle, separated from the rest, 
drew his bow to launch an arrow, but 
dropped without a groan across a fallen 
moss-covered trunk of a tree. The deer 
took another position and was perhaps 
the only witness to Panther retreating 
among the trees and bushes, making a 
wide circle in his efforts to join the main 
body of the hunters. Red Arrow was far 
in the lead of them, and it was his shot 
which brought down the deer. After 
dressing it and making all preparations 
for the return, the absence of White 
Eagle was discovered, and strict search 
brought them to his corpse. There was 
an arrow through his body, shot from be- 


through murder, he finally resolved to 
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hind, and the protruding arrow head was 
of red flint. 

The looks of the hunters condemned 
Red Arrow, and on the suggestion of 
Panther he was bound and carried before 
tle chief, together with the dead body of 
his son. He was believed to be guilty by 
all except Panther (who knew) and 
Laughing Eyes, who had stolen a few 
minutes’ talk with her lover; he had 
sworn by the love he bore her that he 
was innocent, and she believed him. Just 
after midnight, when the mourning for 
White Eagle had ceased and the camp 
had settled to repose, Laughing Eyes 
stole quietly to her lover's side, cut the 
thongs that bound him and returned to 
him his knife, bow and quiver of ar- 
rows. Then she begged him to take 
her with him to some other tribe, where 
they could be safe from harm. 

But the spirit of revenge had been 
deeply aroused in Panther who, sure of 
victory, had already crawled to Red Ar- 
row’s side, telling him how he had stolen 
an arrow and shot White Eagle. Now 
Panther would marry Laughing Eyes 
and become chief of the tribe, while the 
name of Red Arrow would always be 
held by them in contempt. Laughing 
Eyes was told of this, but she thought of 
the impossibility of proof, and _ finally 
succeeded in making her lover agree to 
leave at once. They hastened toward the 
Potomac, where canoes were hidden to 
be used for fishing and for visits to other 
hunting grounds. But their progress 
was slow, fear seeming to sap the maid- 
en's strength, so that frequent stops were 
necessary. 

Panther, still gloating over the success 
of his plans, went again to the wigwam 
to revile his hated rival, and on finding 
him gone aroused the whole village with 
the news of his escape. Parties were sent 
out in all directions, but the chief, Pan- 
ther and a dozen others started in the di- 











AT 


rection taken by the lovers, soon striking 


their trail. In their eagerness for haste, 
the pursuers made more noise than was 
their custom, and the fleeing couple were 
aware that their absence 
known. As the river still 
miles wide, they climbed the mountain to 
the rocks which command the very view 


soon was 


was several 


Tom had been boasting about. 


These were reached as the sun was 
rising from the mountain, across the val- 
lev behind them, and they were 
soon in view to their pursuers. 
\ll chance for flight now out of 
with 


the question, Red Arrow 


drawn bow stood at bay with 
Laughing Eyes at his feet. The 
Indians closed in on them, but 
the maiden sprang in front of 
her lover, protecting his body 
with her own, and calling out to 
her father, “Chief Grey Fox, my 
father, before we are slain hear 
last 


innocent 


words: Red Arrow is 
this 
your daughter, sister of the slain 


White 


Panther is the murderer, and he 


my 


of crime and Il, 


Eagle, so declare him. 


did the foul deed to get rid of 
my lover, in hope of having me 
for his wife. Look at him, and 


see the sneak written in every 


feature!” As she pointed at 
him, he raised his bow to shoot 
the maiden, but he was not 
quick enough, for Red Heart 
had sent his missile into Pan- 
ther’s heart before his bow was entirely 
bent. Then the lovers embraced and 


leaped together to the cruel rocks be- 


low, and the spot was known from that 
time as The Lovers’ Leap. 


“The very thought of that tragedy will 


spoil the spot for me,” 


which comment Tom replied that so all 


think until they arrive there, though in 
truth 
view. 


the romance only enhances 


“LOVERS’ 


said Grace, to 


the 
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The fire having burned out and an ear 
ly start agreed upon for the morrow, the 
party retired, some to dream of Indians, 
wild cats and jagged rocks, while others 
enjoyed the quiet repose. The morning 
was a perfect one for any sort of expecti- 
tion in the open air, and after a hearty 
breakfast the cold lunch was carefully 
packed into a hamper and the start was 
made for Lovers’ Leap. They found the 
view up to Tom’s description, and after 





Summit 


Arrival at the 


luncheon in an open spot where a table 
could be spread and the automobile als« 
accommodated, the engaged pair took a 
walk to the sand mine in the vicinity, 
while Jack and Marcia crawled out on 
the rocks, with a recklessness they after- 
ward decided was designed for the time 
and place, to say nothing of themselves 
and their affairs. 

Here they chatted, joked and ate birch 
bark until Jack, reaching out for a tenipt- 
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ing branch, lost his balance and slipped 
off the rock. How she ever got there she 
didn’t exactly know, but when Jack re- 
gained consciousness his head was in 
Marcia’s lap, and she was rubbing his 
wrists and crying, asking Jack to open 
his eyes and tell her he was not badly 
hurt. He did as he was told, and with 
some effort regained his feet. Then, of 
course, Marcia fainted, as most girls 
would have done under the same circum- 
stances. This made Jack master of him- 
self at once, and he attempted to lift her, 
only to find his right arm so _ badly 
sprained that it seemed useless. He was 
equal to the occasion, however, and by a 
tough climb brought her back to the 
rocks, where she soon recovered, as 
girls will under such conditions. 

Then he told her how much he loved 
her, and how glad he was that the fall 
had caused her to show the interest she 
felt in him; and when Tom and Grace 
returned, there was an engagement to 
announce. The trip back to Berkeley 
was made, however, almost in silence. 
The care Marcia afterwards bestowed 
on the injured member more than paid 
for the suffering, and since then that 
ride is always referred to as the one to 
Lovers’ Leap. In the weeks that Jack 
was unable to handle the steering wheel, 
Marcia became an expert driver. A few 
trips were naturally lost; but what be- 
gan as an automobile courtship ended 
with an automobile wedding tour, and 
they lived happily ever afterward. 

Why Cars Slip 

The cause of side slip in automobiles 
has always been understood to be the 
greasy state of the roads. Now comes 
a student of the unpleasant who declares 
it is the result of a multitude of influ- 
ences in which “percussion,” shocks 
and center of gravity play a more or 
less important part. M. Bourlet, for 
such is the name of the new theorist 
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in regard to side slip, declares his pra 
ticai conclusions are that a car wil 
have much less tendency to side slij 
if the total weight is distributed ove: 
the four wheels; if the heavy part 
of the mechanism are concentrate: 
in the center of the vehicle; if the car 
has a long wheel base, and the braking 
is done on the differential. On 
of the causes of all side slip is 
the defective steering gear. It is im 
possible to have a perfect steering gear 
with levers, though such an arrange- 
ment may be sufficiently good for all 
purposes except racing cars. For high 
speed cars it is absolutely necessary to 
have mathematically correct steering 
gears, and it is not easy to secure these 
with levers. M. Bourlet has worked out 
a mathematical gear with such an ar 
rangement, eighteen levers, which, 
though mathematically correct, is very 
naturally not practical. 


The Price of Inattention 

“T was out automobiling with George 
yesterday.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes. He has a new touring car. And 
he’s so very proud of it. Well, pretty 
soon I said to him, “George, you seem 
dreadfully absorbed in the machine.’ He 
answered me without looking up, ‘Don’t 
you want me to be absorbed?’ ‘No,’ | 
answered, ‘I don’t.’ Then he smiled anc 
looked at’ me. ‘Very well,’ he said, ‘I’! 
quit it.’ 


l 
l 


“Thirty seconds later we ran into a 
beer wagon and upset in a sand pile, and 
had to walk home!” 


After the Collapse 

Anxious Father—Do the best you 
can for him, doctor. That is all I can 
ask. If it is the will of Providence—— 
Surgeon—Don’t try to place the re- 
sponsibility on Providence in this case. 
Mr. McJones. You bought this $150 
automobile for the boy yourself. 


Second Part: Bloomington to St. Louis 


By Robert Bruce 


B" YOMINGTON is not quite half 
way across the State of Illinois, 


but it is, as stated in the preceding 
chapter, the most convenient overnight 
stop on the trip from Chicago to the 
World's 


day's run, 150 miles by rail, is only about 


city of the Fair. The second 
25 miles farther by road, for the high- 
way and the railway are even closer to- 
gether than for most of the way on the 
The 
from Bloomington to St. Louis is what 
this 
would call a “right smart day’s ride;” 


first day’s run. 175 or 180 miles 


the average resident of section 
and so it is, but not impossible in the 
event of good weather. One will not 
be in much of a mood, however, to spend 
an hour or two aiter arrival in looking 
for suitable accommodations among the 
crowded hotels of St. Louis—which sug- 
gests the advisability of calculating the 
probable time of arrival and making ad- 
vance arrangements if at all possible. 

It is a peculiarity of nearly all prairie 
cities that they are built around an open 
public square, or “common” as they say 
in New England. The city of 40,000 
people is laid out upon the same general 
lines as the village of 400, which leads 


to the impression on the stranger’s part 


that the cities in this section are in real- 
ity overgrown villages rather than cen- 
ters of separate commercial and indus- 
trial importance like those in the East- 
ern States. On every side, seemingly 
without end, is a vast country devoted 
almost entirely to agriculture. Square 
lots, mile after mile of perfectly straight 


fences, and roads laid out in regular 


checkerboard fashion, are other char- 
acteristics of the same type of country. 

From the court house, or public 
square, Bloomington, keep Main street 
to Wood Miller 
Park toward 


Shirley. 


street, turn west by 


onto the road leading 
Looking back, the court house 
appears even larger and more imposing 
than when viewed close by. From the 
middle of May on, the chances are that 
the weather will be very hot, making 
the corn to grow almost before your 
eyes. It is the busy time with the farm- 
ers, who take it easy in winter and work 
from 


“sunup to sundown” all summer 


long. The number of women and chil- 
dren at work in the fields and gardens 
is surprising, while the fruit of their la- 
bor helps to make the whole land a liv- 
ing thing. 

A broad sweep of beautiful prairie, 
undulating gently and in certain places 
upheaving into marked lateral ridges, 
which leave an impress of individuality; 
great fields of waving grain, clothed in 
verdant garb, herds and flocks, homes 
and barns, marks of a prosperous and 
enterprising population; busy cities, 
pastoral hamlets and innumerable vil- 
lages dotting the plain on every side— 
these are the characteristics of central 
Illinois. At times the pleasant prospect 
is broken by some begrimed coal mine 
or a tumble-down building, or a sample 
of shiftless agriculture, but in the vast 
richness 


and wholesomeness of the 


country, these are only momentary 
specters. 


No automobilist will care to be caught 
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in one of the tremendous thunder storms 
that often deluge this country, but such 
an experience will not soon be forgot- 
ten. Like a huge watering pot do the 
rain-clouds pass over this great garden 
of tne West, and when the cover is off 
nothing animate or inanimate that hap- 
pens to be outdoors escapes a drenching. 
With absolutely nothing to obstruct the 
vision, the Alpha and Omega of the 
whole spectacle are plainly observable; 
it is an awe-inspiring scene and no mis- 
take. The gradual mustering of the 
forces is toward the westward, then the 
skirmish-line of fleecy cloudlets comes 
rolling and tumbling in advance, bring- 
ing a current of air that causes the pon- 
derous windmills to “about face” sharp- 
ly, and set their giant arms to whirling 
vigorously about. Behind comes the 
compact, inky veil that spreads itself 
over the whole blue canopy above, seem- 
ingly banishing all hope for the 
future. 

Athwart its Cimmerian surface shoot 


zigzag streaks of lightning, accompanied 


by heavy, muttering thunder that rolls 
and the boundless 
plains, as if conscious of the spacious- 


reverberates over 


ness of its playground. Broad sheets of 
electric flame play along the ground, 
filling the air with a strange, unnatural 
light; heavy, pattering raindrops begin 
to fall and, ten minutes after, a pelting, 
pitiless downpour is drenching every- 
thing, and for the time being converting 
the level prairie into lake. 
Caught in such a predicament one feels 
like adding a motor boat to his four- 
For a long time 


a shallow 


wheeled equipment. 
after the rain, too, the mud is like a 
beeswax in its affinity for an automo- 
bile. 
ence is very likely a day or two added to 


The net result of such an experi- 


the original time schedule and plans 
generally disarranged, 

The 60 miles from Bloomington to 
Springfield is through the typical little 
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prairie city of Lincoln and the smaller 
town of Sherman—both named after 
great Americans whom the State and 
the nation gladly honor. Now over 200 
miles from Lake Michigan, the vastness 
of the prairie still further impresses you ; 
what of interest it loses by lack of va- 
riety it makes up in a never-ending scene 
of plenty. One would think want of 
any kind entirely unknown to the people 
fortunate enough to live here. 


considerable 


There is 
land even in 
sight of the main thoroughfare across 


the State, and yet it is said that there is 


uncleared 


no such thing any more as good cleared 
land on sale for less than $100 per acre, 
no matter how far from a town or rail- 
road, while thousands of acres in the 
fertile valleys of New York State, New 
England and Pennsylvania can be pur- 
chased to-day for a half or a third of 
that sum. It is in working this deep, 
level, rich soil that agricultural machin- 
ery of the most modern type is most ex- 
tensively used. The all-around superior- 
ity of the horse for use on the farms, 
however, seems as yet undisputed by 
the gasolene motor or other source of 
power. 

Most of the people you meet in the 
course of this trip are wideawake, well- 
to-do western farmers, already come to 
realize what a powerful factor the motor 
car is destined to be in the construction 
and maintenance of good roads. No in- 
telligent granger or wayback country 
legislator, for instance, can fail to note 
the far-reaching effects of such an im- 
provement as a first-class thoroughfare 
between Chicago and St. Louis would 
be. Public opinion exhibited in this way 
makes for progress and good feeling 
alike. Where you find this sentiment, it 
is probable that out of five non-automo- 
bilists, three are or have been either 
bicyclists or owners of fine carriages and 
good road horses, or else people who 
appreciate the advantage of having good 
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highways over which to haul their 
produce to market. 

Local conceptions of road-making 
methods are, however, beyond the un- 
derstanding of the average man frum 
the city. Especially where the character 
of the soil lends itself easily to handling 
(the joy of those who “work out” their 
taxes), repair-making is a process we 
prefer to have follow our trip rather 
than precede it. The usual rustic method 
is to throw the side-scrapings into the 
middle of the road which, of course, is 
destructive to good 
for 


going many 


davs to come. 
Meanwhile it is a 
comfort to know 
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and expense of it does not figure in 
such a situation. This reliance is of 
larger import when one makes an unex- 
pected detour and must depend upon 
what he finds out after starting to bring 
him through. 

From Chicago to Joliet you are along- 
side or at least nearby several lines of 
railroad; but at Joliet the Rock Island 
and Santa Fe both bend away west and 
southwest, and until you get to Spring- 
field only the Chicago & Alton is in 
This trunk line connecting Chi- 
Peoria 


sight. 

cago and 
with St. Louis and 
Inansas City, is one 
of the great trans- 


portation arteries 








that the cash sys- of the Middle 
tem of road-mak- West, and its 
ing and mainten- . handsome trains 
ance under compe- appearing for a 
tent management moment upon the 
is making progress my scene and almost 
throughout all the N as quickly out of 
prairie country. sight again, awake 

The automobile the tourist from 
is also a source of many a reverie 
considerable rev- devnuse which the monoto- 
enue to the dis- ; wes S. ny of prairie riding 
tricts its devotees } may possibly en- 
find suited to their ( courage. Spring- 
purposes—another ; field is a hub of 
factor with its due both railroads and 
influence upon the highways, and for 
local viewpoint. You will realize the time being you are in the busy world 
this most acutely if your machine again. 


needs towing out of a prairie “Slough 
of Despond,” and you are obliged to ar- 
range with a local teamster for the ex- 
tra power. He will likely “size you up” 
in a way to put the country repairman 
to blush. But there is another side to 
it: when you are off main roads, perhaps 
on unaccustomed routes, you can feel 
quite sure of securing such information 
(and in case of need such help) as if nec- 


essary for your purpose. The bother 


The route from Lincoln to Spring- 
field is via Broadwell and Elkhart, then 
Williamsville to Sherman—most of these 
places too small to be shown on the map. 
The entrance into Springfield leads past 
the Illinois State Fair grounds and to 
the public square, the center of the city, 
then Sixth street to the Leland Hotel, 
the finest and best-kept holstery in this 
part of the country. The out 
Sixth street to the Park Boulevard, then 


exit is 
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west to the park entrance and south to 
Chatham, Auburn, Virden and Carlin- 
ville, the exact route also of the rail- 
road. 

Even if no stop be made, a leisurely 
journey through Springfield will give 
one a fairly good idea of the city. Per- 
haps the most novel feature to the stran- 
ger is the large metal arches which span 
many of the streets in the downtown 
district. In the daytime these are un- 
attractive, almost unsightly; but at 
night they glow with rows of small elec- 
tric lights, giving the appearance of a 
perpetual carnival. Springfield, as is 
well known, was the home of Abraham 
Lincoln. His former residence has been 
donated to the State, and his tomb and 
monument are in the beautiful Oak 
Ridge Cemetery adjoining the city. The 
Ilinois State House, visible to all in the 
western side of the city, is surpassed in 
size and extent only by one or two sim- 
ilar structures in the Union, and in beau- 
ty, solidity and architectural attractive- 
ness by none. 

Springfield is justly famed as one of 
the most beautiful cities in the West, 
and it is an attractive and most desirable 
place of residence, having the best edu- 
cational, religious and social advantages. 
The varied products of its manufactories 
have made an enviable reputation in 
commercial circles throughout the coun- 
try, and its business enterprises, inter- 
ests and relations are constantly extend- 
ing and increasing in importance. It is 
a political headquarters and the most 
popular convention city in Illinois. Eas- 
ily accessible from every section of the 
State, even the most remote, with an 
abundance of rooms at the State House 
which afford comfortable and suitable 
places of meeting for large and small 
assemblies, and with hotel accommoda- 
tions exceeded only by Chicago, it is a 
matter of course that fully one-half of 
all the political and other State conven- 
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tions, organizations and _ societies of 
every kind convene in Springfield, and 
attract thousands upon thousands of 
visitors every year. 

Once out of Springfield the country 
visibly changes. On the whole the soil 
seems not so good as that left farther 
north, and the chances of ultimate road 
improvement somewhat better. The 
automobile becomes more and more ol 
a novelty. Missouri’s famous product- 
the mule—increases in numbers. Should 
the tourist keep directly south from 
Springfield instead of gradually turning 
westward toward St. Louis, another half 
day’s ride would bring him to the lower 
section of the State, commonly known 
among commercial travelers as “Egypt.” 
Cairo, the lowest point in Illinois, is 385 
miles from the northern border, or the 
straight-line distance from Boston, 
Mass., to Norfolk, Va.—a fact only ap- 
preciated by those who click off the 
miles as they bump over the highways. 

“Chile,” that favorite condiment of 
the Southwest, but almost wholly un- 
known in the North, is found by the 
traveler upon the hotel tables and served 
in all restaurants, while the sign of it is 
seen upon every street lunch wagon— 
of which every town seems to have one 
or more. To the stranger from New 
York or Boston, one bite is usually 
enough—it tastes like a combination of 
different kinds of red peppers, concen- 
trated into an essence for greater 
strength and sharpness—but the natives 
will finish a good-sized dish of it with- 
gut wincing. 

One of the stock arguments in favor 
of combinations and mergers is that they 
enable the “combine” to reduce the cost 
to the consumer. Here is a very prac- 
tical illustration of how it doesn’t work. 
You buy gasolene at least twice or three 
times a dav. In several towns, where 
they have more than one railroad—con- 
sequently competition—you pay thirteen 
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nts a gallon. In the next four or five 
towns, with only one railroad, it is twen- 
ty cents a gallon—the same oil from the 
same company—but both are one. They 
have concentrated their efforts for the 
benefit (?) of the consumer, rival com- 
panies are shut out on account of freight 
rates, and the consumer pays as much 
as sixty-five per cent. more for his oil— 
quite a neat little profit. The consumer 
abuses the dealer, not only on account 
of the price but the water which goes 
into it, and which is considered high at 
twenty cents a gallon, 
especially in wet weath- 
er. The dealer can't 
help the price, and is 
probably not responsi- 
ble for the water; he 
savs he isn't, and the 
average purchaser is in- 
clined to believe him. 

Going about the 
country in an automo- 
bile is a means of bring- 
ing a host of facts to 
one’s mind which do not 
come to the ordinary 
traveler who goes about 
in the conventional kind 
of conveyance. The 
man with a horse and 
buggy sees a good many 
things, but the fellow 
with the buggy minus 
the horse has a heap more attention 
shown te him than the other fellow. It 
seems as though this must be because 
the unusual always awakens the curi- 
osity of people and loosens their 
tongues. When a touring automobilist 
goes into any place and begins to 
ask questions there is a_ general 
opening of the mines of information, 
and one is almost sure to find a good 
many things of useful interest. Every- 
body seems more willing to talk, telling 
details as well as the main facts. You 


rhe New 


know how a novelty will loosen the 
tongues of people. That is the way the 
automobile works; it’s as good a draw- 
ing card vet in some sections of country 
as the balloon at a county fair. 

The last stretch of this trip from Alton 
to St. Louis, 30 miles, is along the 
river road, leading direct to East St. 
Louis, with the Mississippi river nearly 
all the way in sight on the right. In 
East St. Louis all roads lead to the ap- 
proach to the great Eads Bridge, which 
is a toll bridge into the city of the 


White and Its Designer—Rollin H. White 


World’s Fair. You enter upon a small 


open square, with the new building of 


the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany just ahead, corner Third street and 
Washington avenue. The latter thor 
oughfare is the principal business street 
of the city, and one of the leading hotels, 
the Lindell, is situated two or three 
blocks up. The other downtown hotels, 
the Planters, St. Nicholas, Jefferson 
and Southern, are mostly in the vicinity 
of the post office nearby, and can best 
be found by inquiry on the spot. 


mmm 
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Of the many who go over this route 
in 1904, whether on tours of their own 
or with the American Motor Associa- 


tion parties, it is safe to say that few 
will return the same way they came. The 
trip across the prairies is one that every 
tourist, unless he has done so already, 
expects sooner or later to take. On the 
whole a hard and difficult ride, there are 
still attractive features that recompense 
for the time, labor and expense involved. 
Part of it is fleeting and part lasting, 
but you would speedily quarrel with any 
condition likely to deny you at some fu- 
ture time another right of way for your 
automobile across the State of Illinois. 
Needless to say one who makes this trip 
will become attached to the idea of a 
good road some time between Chicago 
and St. Louis. There is no good reason 
why it should not become a reality, and 
that within the present generation. 
“Here’s Hoping.” 


Use of the Hose 

The proper washing and cleaning of 
an automobile require considerable skill. 
In the case of the body itself the same 
treatment is necesary as with a carriage, 
and any experienced coachman would 
be the best possible instructor as to 
what the proper methods are. The use 
of the hose, however, is simply a matter 
of common sense. The hose, unfor- 
tunately, is necessary, in order to re- 
move the dust and mud, but if directed 
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indiscriminately may cause a_ gre: 
amount of trouble. For example, i 

cleaning any portion between the ge: 

box and the clutch, great care should b 
taken that the water does not reach th 

clutch ; failure to watch this means th 

leather will swell and no end of troub! 

come later. This wetting may result i: 
the clutch jamming, and in any case wil 
cause it to be jerky in use. A thoroug! 
cleansing with kerosene oil will help t 
put right the leather which has thu 
been injured, while a subsequent treat 
ing with castor oil will make it often bet 
ter than it was even originally. Water 
should be kept as far away as possiblk 
from the coil and battery, or short circuit 
will occur. 


The Coming Race. 


“I see that some English doctor, or 
something, says that through the auto 
mobile and other mechanical means of 
rapid transportation we are developing 
into a legless race.” 


“How could there be a race without 


ss 


legs: 

“Easy. What’s the matter with a motor 
boat race? At the same time, it looks as 
if a legless race would be a great boom 
during this, the presidential election 
year.” 

“How so?” 

“Everybody would be going on the 
stump.” 


Fairly Good Evidence 


“You saw this big racing car strike 
the man, did you?” asked the lawyer. 

“No, sir.” 

“But you're confident it did strike 
him ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What makes you so sure of this?” 

“Because when I first saw him he was 
about fifteen feet up in the air and still 


going.” 











ELIEVE me, I do not mean to dis- 

parage Mt. Washington, because 
when I was a very interested observer 
of your “climbing to the clouds” there 
recently, I could not refrain from men- 
tally harking back to the time when I, 
too, aspired to be a mountain ascension- 
ist. Then as I thought of those days, 
barely four years ago, as time is meas- 
ured by the almanac, but almost a life- 
time when advancement in automobiling 
could not refrain 
Presidential 


is concerned, | 
contrasting climbing the 
range to-day with climbing the Alps in 
1900, and [| believe I am not overly 
egotistic when I say that the Mt. Wash- 
ington ascent appeared easy indeed 
when compared with the one I made 
four years ago when I negotiated the 
Brunig Pass, the Sepey and the St. 
Gothard in an automobile weighing 700 
pounds. Qnce or twice I came near 
breaking my neck; at other times I had 
to push the machine; again I was befog- 
ged, and again I had to put up a sail, 
trusting to the wind to check the dan- 
gerous rapidity of descent, but on the 
whole the 1,875 miles tour through parts 
of France, Switzerland and Italy was 
both enjoyable and instructive. 

The route I chose was: Paris to Ge- 
neva, from there by way of the Brunig 
Pass to Lucerne, to Brunen by way of 
St. Gothard, to Milan along the shores 
of Lago Maggiore, then to Genoa and 
along the coast of the Mediterranean to 
Marseilles; back to Paris by way of 
Grenoble, Lyons and Newers. 

I suppose it was the effect of my early 
bicycle training, but whatever the cause 
may have been the result was that for 
the trip I selected one of the lightest 
machines obtainable in Paris, and one 
so constructed as to allow the minutest 


investigation of the entire mechanism 


An Alpine Tour 


By F. J. AAwane 


ata moment’s notice. That done, I went 
into training as a one-man 


I loaded a trunk with bricks to 


power 
motor. 
represent the weight of my machine, 700 
pounds, and then set to moving it about 
on wheels. When I could do so for two 
hours without becoming exhausted I 
started on my journey. 

The machine, by the way, registered 
33 horse power. It gave no trouble 
until after I had left Geneva. From 
there I prepared to climb the Sepey 
over the carriage route, the highest 
point of which is nearly 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The road is a mag- 
nificent piece of engineering, affording 
many glorious views, and when speed- 
ing along a shelf in the rocks or past 
some bottomless precipice I couldn't 
help admiring my own judgment in se- 
lecting so light and strong a machine 
which responded instantly to every 
move of the steering gear. 

I was admiring the pasturages in the 
valley below that yield some of the best 
cheese, cream and butter in Switzer- 
land, when, at a turning in the road, the 
vehicle which had behaved so splendidly 
up to then suddenly executed a salto 
mortale and started to fall down the 
mountain side. It was a most critical 
moment as together we went on tum- 
bling for at least five seconds, when a 
couple of trees and a clump of bushes 
saved us from bathing our broken 
irames in the Grande Eau river, rushing 
in a series of rapids and cascades at the 
mountain's foot. 

All this happened at a point where the 
snowy tops of the Dent du Midi and the 
Chamessaire are visible, but I saw noth- 
ing of them. If there had been a dozen 
of inaccessible peaks bunched there I 
wouldn't have given them a second look, 
I think. As it was, we—my wife and Il— 
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crawled out and with much difficulty re- 
gained the road on our hands and knees, 
myself dragging behind a rope, which. I 
had previously fastened to the auto. 
Then with the kind assistance of some 
wayfarers, we regained possession of 
the machine, which luckily wasn’t much 
the worse for its tumble, so that after an 
hour’s delay we were permitted to pro- 
ceed, again thanking our stars (and pat- 
ting ourselves on the back) for having 
selected the particular make of vehicle 
we did. A heavy machine would have 
slid off the trees and broken through 
the bushes, strewing the mountainside 
with parts of its anatomy and our own. 
This accident made us more careful, and 
as a consequence we traversed Brunig 
Pass without the slightest mishap, in- 
deed without ever putting our precious 
lives in danger for a moment. 

When we reached Lucerne we had 
covered exactly 465 miles, and I decided 
to give the vehicle a thorough overhaul- 
ing before tackling St. Gothard. 
a day looking over every part of the 
equipment from the motor to the tires, 


] spent 


and then 1o frances for repainting and 
varnishing its body, where it had come 
in contact with the trees. Next I 
bought four bottles of “essence,” at 10 
liters each, and off we were for Fluelen 
or Flora, over an excellent 
route, that looked as if it 

especially built for us. 


carriage 
had been 
During the first 
few hours the grade was inconsiderable, 
permitting us to devote all of our atten- 
tion to the grand scenery of the heights, 
where a little more than 100 years ago 
the armies of France, Austria and Rus- 
sia maneuvered and fought. 

We traversed the bridge of the 
stream in which William Tell is said to 
have lost his life in attempting to rescue 
a child from the waterfall. An 
woman we met there told us he plunged 
in, never to be seen again. 


old 


After we crossed the Reuss, the as- 
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cent began in earnest, and I had to look 
constantly 


after my machine, so I 


missed many of the beauties on the way, 


not the least of which was the river 
dashing from rock to rock in a 
deep channel, and high above tiers 


upon tiers of precipices with unpro- 
nounceable German names. When 
we reached Geschemen, opposite the 


mouth of the St. 


great Gothard rail- 
way tunnel, we encountered a number 
of English tourists, who tried to dis- 
suade us from undertaking the task of 
climbing to the summit. “It will be cer- 
tain death to you and your wife,” they 
assured us. But we had made up our 
listen to the 


At the same time I thought 


minds, and refused to 
croakers. 
it would be just as well to run no extra 
risks, and so I caused our baggage to 
be removed and sent ahead by rail to 
the Italian frontier. 
load to be 
pounds. 


This lightened the 


carried from 100 to I10 

We reached Andermatt in good sea- 
son and without accident. After giving 
a hurried look to the machinery, which 
apparently was in perfect order, we 
started for Hospenthal, a distance of 24 
after 1 o'clock, 
much to the surprise of the 
that point—intent upon 
“doing” St. Gothard on foot or by “‘dili- 
Here I decided to 


guide, and having done so I 


niles, arriving shortly 
tourists 
stopping at 
gence.” engage a 
gave him 
orders to collect our bones in his knap- 

I asked 
and for a 
time he proved a thorough nuisance, 


sack in the event of mishap. 
the gentleman to walk ahead, 


since on his account we had to proceed 
at a more leisurely pace than we cared 
to. However, he demonstrated his 
value soon enough, for we hadn’t gone 
half a mile when the fog that had an- 
noyed us earlier in the day descended 
again, its opaqueness largely increased. 
And it got worse and worse, so that at 


last I was obliged to resort to my pow- 
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had to 
on his back, one above the other. 


erful lamps, which the guide 
carry 
They gave considerable relief, but pres- 
ently we incurred further trouble. 

The vehicle found zigzagging up the 
mountain more and more difficult until, 
after another mile, it absolutely refused 
Here my training 
in pushing came nobly to the 
admit, had to do 


to go another foot. 
front, 
though the guide, | 
his share. He was a big man, not en- 
tirely averse to hard work; but in spots 
madam, too, had to lend a helping hand 
also. Seven hundred pounds are not 
semi-perpendicular 
When at last 
we stood on the summit, wiping the per- 


easily moved in a 
direction, I assure you. 


spiration from off our faces, I felt like 
a man who had exhausted his strength 
in searching for the north pole. What 
will he do with it when he gets there? 
St. Gothard, 
the 
wilderness, 


The summit of which is 


about 7,000 feet above sea, is a 


dreary granite woefully 
lacking in picturesque sights. 

We brought the pushed up convey- 
ance to a standstill before the Hotel du 
Mont Prosa, a few minutes’ walk from 


the summit, and after partaking of re- 


freshments, carefully started on the 
downward path toward the Italian fron- 
tier. This time the conveyance cer- 


tainly was not on a strike. On the con- 


trary, it soon got much too gay for our 


comfort. Reflect a moment. The in 
telligent Paris builder had given our 
brakes a _ beautiful leather coating, 


which after some minutes of steady ap- 


plication burned with a bright flame. 
Indeed, so great was the friction that I 
the 


down of the brakes with my very eyes. 


thought I could follow wearing 
As a matter of fact, they were ground as 
thin as the blade of a pocket-knife when 
we arrived at the bottom; this, despite 
the fact that skilful engineers had done 
their utmost to arrest the natural steep- 


ness of the slope we were traveling over 
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by a series of terraces that begin some 

the 
the 
Of course, they go zigzag, and 


hundreds of feet beyond famous 


hospice, continuing all 
Airolo. 


if there is a more tortuous road than 


way to 


this in the Swiss Alps, | have missed it 
in my extended mountain travels. 

The guide, when he saw his neck in 
danger, abused me for being fool 
enough to employ metal brakes. “What 
you ought to have done,” he said, “was 


solid 


with a groove cut in the center to admit 


to substitute a section of wood, 
the wheel.” 

While spouting such idle advice, he 
kept his eves open for an opportunity 
to jump out, which at last presented 
itself. At that moment I suddenly re- 
membered the name of the gully down 
which we were chasing, and—I will be 
frank with you—t struck with peculiar 
were passing 
(Trembling 


force, for just then we 
through the Val Tremola 
Valley), so called from its effects on the 
nerves of travelers. 

But as I was cursing the faithless 
guide, and my own stupidity the hard- 
est, [| heard a behind. 
Franzel had stopped the auto by main 
Uniting 


thre aly voice 
strength and ordered us out. 
our efforts, we subjected the machinery 
to a rapid investigation, and, finding the 
brakes utterly useless, decided to slack- 
en the speed by dragging behind the 
vehicle the trunk of a tree, which we 
found in the roadway. This was speed- 
ily done by aid of a wire, and this con- 
trivance constituted a powerful drag in 
the fullest sense of the word—as long 
as it lasted. 

We mounted the vehicle again, 
for a time hovered over the valley at a 


and 
less rapid pace than before, but the wire 
soon parted, allowing the beam to roll 
As more 


obtainable, 


down the mountainside. no 


tree trunks were we were 


thoroughiy nonplussed, until at last it 


occurred to me to utilize the wind as a 
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With that end in view, I let 
down the cover, placing it at such an 
angle as to form a regular wind-catch. 
The stiff breeze blowing up from the 


“trigger.” 


Tessin valley caught in it, as surmised, 
and thus the rapidity of the auto’s de- 
scent was considerably lessened. 

When finally we succeeded in bring- 
ing the machine to a_ standstill again, 
we constructed an additional brake out 
of our fifth wheel, placed on a piece of 
iron and allowed to drag behind. In 
this Airolo, having 
made the descent of 3,058 feet without 
the usual brakes. 


Delusive Lubricators 
Too often the lubricators 
found on the dashboard of cars are de- 


way we reached 


grease 


Ode 
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lusions. These lubricators, by means of 
copper pipes of extremely limited cross 
section, are supposed to distribute the 
grease to the various bearings, etc., the 
pressure being applied to the grease by 
a screw. This sounds well in theory, 
but, when the various little pipes are dis- 
found that 
grease is only going through about two 
of them, the others being empty. If the 
ones are started by 
stopping the 


connected, it will often be 


hitherto empty 
temporarily 
still 
torily, the only plan is to use thinner 
It is well to note this, as dam- 


means of 
others, but fail to work satisfac- 
grease. 
age has very much too often been done 
through some parts being insufficiently 
lubricated. 


to a Steam Roller 


By Ransome James 


Ponderous, leviathan, dense, 

Steam roller, 

Roll! 

Like a burdened soul 

Hie hence. 

Squash whatsoe’er you meet 

Upon the street, 

From man to cat, 

Flat. 

That’s what you're there for, 

Isn’t it? 

So keep right on, 

There’s nobody to stop you, 

And if there were 

They wouldn't dare. 

I venerate thee, 

Steam Roller. 

Thy irresistibleness, 

Thy go - right - ahead - and-durn-the- 
consequences-ness. 

And yet thy sagacity 

And thoughtful solidity. 

Thy work is coarse, 

Yet on the level. 

Thou mindst me, 


In thy uncouth way, 

Of thy jam-bang-tious descendant, 
The automobile. 

Thou art less swift, less fatal 
Than he 

But that’s not your fault. 

You've had to work for a living, 
And never learned 

To break the speed ordinance. 
Were I a millionaire 

I'd bring you into society 

And give you a show. 

No racer 

For me. 

I’d rig up a steam roller touring car 
And flatten out the road hogs 
From Maine to California. 
Avaunt, red devil! 

I'd reduce the hog census properly 
Were I the chauffeur 

Of thee, 

Steam Roller. 

But I ain't, 


So r¢ vil. 





Burning vs. 


Blowing Up 


By Prof. Henry E. Harkman 


EEMINGLY it is a hopeless task 
to attempt to overcome the pop- 
ular belief in the dangerous explosi- 
bility of all petroleum products. Since 
the vogue of the gasolene engine on 
iand, on 


the air above 


them, the belief has grown not lessened, 


water and in 
as you might expect it to have done 
when people had become familiar with 
the fluids. The trouble seems to be that 
to most persons inflammability and ex- 
plosiveness are synonymous, which, of 
course, they are not. 

The chemical composition of the pe- 
troleum products proves this, since the 
materials consist of carbon and hydro- 
gen only. It has never been possible to 
ignite these either by friction or sudden 
pressure, and when explosions have 
taken place they were caused by vapors 
which mixed with the air, and even then 
needed something like a spark or a 
white heated tube for their ignition be- 
fore the explosion came. 

Vapors mixed with air are not always 
explosible ; special conditions must pre- 
vail, and the range of these is very lim- 
ited. 
higher the lighter the material. 


The danger of explosion is the 
The 
following mixtures are explosible: Ben- 
1.37 as 1.14 as 
highest limit; gasolene at 1.41 as lowest 


zoline, at lowest and 


and 1.19 as highest limit. This means 


that in a given quantity of gasolene 
vapor there must be at least 19 and not 
more than 41 parts of air. 

All other mixtures burn when ignited 
but cannot explode, and only those can 
be considered as explosive which con- 
tain in 100 parts of air 2, 3, 4 to 8 parts 
of gasolene. The possibility of proper 
gas mixtures which are explosive is, 
therefore, very remote, particularly so 
where no preparation has been made to 
exactly combine the necessary quanti- 
ties of air and gasolene. 

With 


filled with gasolene, it is quite certain 


regard to closed receptacles 
that they can only explode by overpres- 
sure in the same way as a boiler filled 
with water does. There exists here a re- 
mote possibility of an explosion, in case 
the vessels, tanks or barrels are not 
filled, when the free space permits an 
Only 


been 


easy mixture of vapor and air. 
this 
known, and nobody has been able to fix 


one case of kind has ever 


the real cause of the explosion; the only 
explanation possible is to be looked for 
in compressed air, as has frequently 
been demonstrated when compression 
plants down. Gasolene 
tanks 


can, therefore, only be 


have burned 


and similar fluids in or barrels 


considered as 
explosive when they are under air pres- 


sure and not otherwise. 


























What She 


Would Do 


By Madeline Mable 


insulted, 


ER 


outrageously 


husband had _ been 
insulted, as he 
thought, being a sensitive man of fiery 
temper, and he was burning with a spirit 
of revenge. 

He had thought of resorting to violent 
measures in defense of his sacred honor, 
but a second sober thought came to him 
of his dependent wife and children, and 
for their sakes he had stayed the aveng- 
ing hand. 

Again, he had thought of appealing to 
the law, but that seemed cowardly to his 
high-born spirit, and he set it aside as 
impossible. 

All day the insult rankled in his bos- 
om, and when the shades of evening had 
come and he drove homeward, he was 
in a condition of the most irremediable 
indignation. 

He had some kind of a vague idea that 
a night of sleep might heal the wound, 
but, that failing, blood alone could make 
atonement. 

As he neared home, 
second of what he would, could, or must 


thinking every 


do, he happened to think of his wife, 
and it dawned upon him like a sunburst 
that she was a woman of spirit and judg- 
ment, and that she might be able to help 
him in his sore difficulty and suggest a 
soothing balm to his hurt honor. 

With this new thought urging him on, 
he hastened into her presence as soon as 
he had shut off power, hopped out of 
the car and kissed her. 

He did this, thinking that possibly by 
this time to-morrow evening he would 
be beyond the power of osculation. 

Naturally this unusual demonstration 
surprised the good woman. 

They had been married fifteen years. 

“Why, Henry,” 
“what’s the matter with you? 
excited.” 


she exclaimed, 


You seem 
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It was a minute before he could con- 
trol his voice sufficiently to use it for 
talking purposes. 

“TI am,” he snorted. 
sulted.” 

“How? 


rose. 


“T have been in- 


Who did it?” And her spirit 


“By a scoundrel who, because he 
wanted the whole road I was forced just 
to bump him a bit wildly on my way 
over to the Speedmore track this morn- 
ing. I have nursed my wrath all day and 


What 


would you do if a man were to tell you 


now come to you for advice. 
to go to the devil?” 

As he strode about the room he kick- 
ed over the table, two chairs and the 
cat. 

“Why, Henry,” she replied, after the 
and with 
the utmost sincerity, “I wouldn’t go.” 


impulsive manner of women 


Then he sat down and concluded that 
a good wife’s advice was a double back 
acting brake in a husband’s most scorch- 
ing moments. 


New Tire Repairing Method 


Most motorists are only too well 
aware of the difficulties attending the 
patching of inner tubes and of the pro- 
pensity of cemented patches thereon to 
come loose sooner or later, particularly 
if the tire is used on a speedy car. To 
such an extent is this true that not a 


few users declare that no patch will stay 


unless it is vulcanized. This is an ex- 
treme statement, of course, but there 
is a germ of truth in it, as far as rac- 
ing and similar cars are concerned. In 
view of this a. French tire concern has 
lately introduced a perfected device for 
instantaneously repairing punctures in 
inner tubes. 

The device, which is called the Com- 
ete, consists of a small rubber mush- 
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room with a hollow stem, closed at one 
end. Into the open end a blunt punch 
or tang of a file is pushed and the flat 
head of the “rivet” well solutioned on 
the under side. The puncture is also so- 
lutioned, and when dry the rivet or plug 
is forced through the puncture, the 
tube being stretched in order to increase 
the diameter of the puncture and to fa- 
cilitate the pushing in of the plug. 
Having pushed the plug well into po- 
sition, a shot is next introduced into the 
hollow stem of the plug,-and pushed 
well through the inner tube. and the 


puncture is mended. 


The size of the 


shot used depends on the diameter of 
the puncture; if this be of extra large 
ball like 


used on bicycles is recommended, but 


dimensions a_ bearing those 


for average punctures the ordinary 


“swan” shot is quite large enough. 


Utilizing the Compression 
Many drivers make use of the com- 
pression in combination with one or 
other of the brakes for retarding the 
car downhill. There are a number of 
makes of cars in which the hand brake 
does not disengage the clutch. In most 


cases it is quite easy to disconnect this 


REPAIRING 


METHOD 


c. A. A. CLUB HOUSE ON THE BEACH AT DAYTONA, FLORIDA 


brake from the clutch lever. One of the 


most famous of the across-the-country 
drivers never had his brake connected to 
the lever at all, and consequently had 
much greater security in descending 
hills, being able to use both compression 
and hand brake together, while keeping 


the foot brake in reservation. 


Some Consolation 
Diggs—I tell you, sir, it’s a great 
thing to be a poor man. 


>: 
Biggs 


-How do you figure it out? 

Diggs—Why, my inability to buy a 
Dirtmount automobile at the receiver's 
sale is alone a clear saving of at least 
$500. 

A Genuine Antique 

“Yes,” remarked a Chicago girl, “he 
represents one of our oldest families.” 

“Does he date before the fire ?” 

“No- 


But he’s one of the people who have 


not quite so far back as that. 


ridden in a steam runabout.” 


The Best One 
Experience a teacher is 
Who serves motor lessons hot; 
her— 


No correspondence school for 


She’s always on the spot. 























What a Storage Battery Really Is 


By Remington Vernam 


CCORDING to the popular im- 
pression a storage battery stores 
up electricity, and the bottled up fluid is 
held somehow under pressure, to be re- 
leased on demand like highly charged 
mineral, water. the 
storage battery is quite different from 
this, as the entire action 
fundamentally. 


The principle of 
is chemical, 


The storage battery is a simple piece 
of apparatus, mechanically. In its most 


familiar form it consists of two lead 


plates supporting active materials; a 
high oxide of lead for the positive plate, 
and metallic lead in a spongy, finely di- 
vided state for the negative. 

The plates are immersed in dilute 
sulphuric acid, and contained in a glass 
jar or wooden tank lined with lead. Two 
plates, one positive and the other nega- 
tive, constitute a couple, and a cell may 
be made up of as many couples con- 
nected in parallel as the requirements of 
That is, all the 
positive plates are connected together 
the 
which are themselves joined in one ag- 


discharge necessitate. 


separately from negative plates, 
gregation, independent ot the positives. 

A battery consists of a considerable 
number of cells connected usually in 
series—that is, the positive group of 
couples in each cell is joined to the nega- 
tive group of the preceding cell, so that 
the electric current passes through all! 
the cells seriatim. 

Now, 
simply means passing a continuous elec- 
tric current through it 
side source of supply, as a railway or 
lighting generator, and thereby causing 
certain chemical actions to take place. 


“charging” a storage battery 


from some out- 


The energy of the current is thus stored 


up as chemical changes and recombina- 


tions, or, in other words, it is trans- 
formed into potential chemical energy. 
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Discharging a battery is naturally the 
reverse of the process just indicated. 
The battery is connected to a general 
power circuit, and it at once begins to 
deliver current, generated by the re- 
versed chemical actions which begin to 
take place as soon as opportunity is 
given for a current to flow. 

Back goes the battery toward its origi- 
nal uncharged condition, and the cycle 
may be repeated over and over again, 
always with the same resulting chemical 
actions caused by, and then causing, the 
electrical current. 

None for Him 


“T never did ride in one er dese 


auchomobiles,’ said Uncle Eph, “en 


what’s mo’, I ain’t gwine ter. I wuz 
bo’n in hollerin’ distance er de ox team, 
en though hit go slow, ef only 


> 


you 
starts airly enough you'll git ter de cane 
grindin’ en never miss de train. I never 
did hear er any oxens runnin’ away wid 
folks; kase it takes “em half a day ter 
make up dey minds ter go en de yuther 


half ter wish dey hadn’t never started 


To Loosen Tire Patches 
When the tires are punctured the 
chief difficulty in repairing them is to 
get the necessary patch to adhere to the 
tube. Later on it may become meces- 
sary to remove such patches, then if the 
operation of repairing has been success- 
fully performed in the first instance, the 
removal is sometimes a matter of diff- 
culty. The use of hot irons for the re- 
moval of any patches or bandages on 
rubber goods which have been stuck 
down by solution and not by vulcaniza- 
tion is French 

chemist. 
An ordinary 
mersed in boiling water for a sufficient 


recommended by a 


domestic flatiron im- 
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time to heat the iron thoroughly is one 
of the best things for this purpose since 
by this means the correct heat is ob- 
tained and there is no fear of damaging 
the repaired object. In the event of this 
method not being to hand, or a more 
convenient one is required, take a clean 
hammer head or other similar piece of 
metal, and heat this on the cylinder 
head, or, better still, on the 
pipe. To use the heated object hold it 
close up to the patch, or, if the heat is 
not too great, actually upon it until the 
whole of the patch and the surface of 
the main rubber is heated, whereupon 
the patch or bandage may be easily 
peeled off without resorting to the use 


exhaust 


of naphtha or other rubber solvent. 


What Soft Tires Do 

Provided it could be done and an ab- 
solutely accurate record was kept of all 
the troubles pneumatic tires are heirs 
to, it would be found that almost one- 
half of them 
through using soft, deflated tires. When 
you stop to think it over the unwisdom 
of the soft 
parent. 


were brought about 


tire becomes quickly ap- 
The whole object of a pneu- 
matic tire is to support the weight act- 
ing on the rims by means of compressed 
air. If, therefore, there is no compressed 
air in the tire, then obviously it is quite 
unfit for use, and it would be too much 
to expect it to give the same service as 
a fully inflated tire, since it is not the 
tire but the compressed air within it 


which carries the weight resting on the 


A Fable of 


STEAM runabout which, because 
it had only been built to sell to 


A 


Suckers, had a bad temper and often 


had caused its owner to pay fines for 
scaring women and children, as well as 
suffer other annoyances, one day threw 
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tire. This being so, if there is insuff- 
cient air pressure, or no air pressure at 
all, the tire gets jammed between the 
rim and the ground, and, if used in this 
state for any length of time, will soon 
be destroyed. The damage caused in 
this way consists in the cutting of the 
edges of the outer cover, or in the abra- 
sion of the outside layer of rubber in the 
place where it comes into contact with 
the edges of the rim and the inner tube, 
which, owing to its being always nipped, 
is soon filled with a number of small 
holes which completely destroy its use- 
fulness in a very short time. 


To Patch Air Tubes 


This is how to make permanent the 
repair of a puncture by a solutioned 
patch. The method is not exactly classi- 
cal, but it has always been found to give 
excellent results, even on fast and heavy 
cars. In addition to preparing the sur- 
face of the inner tube and the patch by 
cleaning free of sulphur solutioning, al- 
lowing them to remain some hours to 
ensure the requisite tackiness, and then 
pressing them firmly, and if necessary 
beating them together with a mallet, 
proceed in this fashion. The patch once 
safely in position, the inner tube should 
be inflated to its maximum, and then 
over the patch should be solutioned a 
piece of very thin rubbered fabric about 
half an inch larger every wav than the 
patch itself. 
moves. 


A patch so secured never 


he Foolish 


its chauffeur into the gutter and thus 
became free. It down the 


street, driving trolley cars to the hills, 


cavorted 


chasing hansom cabs up trees, waking 


policemen from their slumbers and 


doing devilment generally. 
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As it went zigzagging down a thor- 
oughfare on which with 
Jarge windows it was gayly humming a 


were stores 
tune and paean of joy. 

“T am monarch of all I can overtake,” 
it shouted, “and I usually overtake any- 
thing that is ahead. I am double-dis- 
tilled danger, destitution and death. I’m 
a holy terror. Me. When I 
buildings topple, nations tremble and 
horses flee. Chut!” 

Then it glanced to one side and in a 


cough 


huge window saw its own refiection. 
“Aha!” said the reckless and wreck- 
less one, “there is something that really 
looks worth while. I will engage it in 
battle.” 
The 


around, took its bearings, lowered its 


runaway Automobile turned 
head and charged at the reflection. It 
smashed the window and the slivers of 
glass punctured all four tires and its 
hinkey-dinkey boiler tubes. Then, be- 
ing helpless, the reckless but no long- 
er wreckless one, was again reduced to 
a state of captivity. 

Moral: 
more 


Reflections that precede are 


serious than those that follow 


catastrophes. 


The Universal Genius 

He used to sit and tell us where Na- 
poleon made mistakes ; 

He liked to see a game and criticize the 
pitcher’s breaks ; 

He shows just where a scorcher runs the 
risk of losing friends. 

And how the richest might be earning 
bigger dividends. 

He sometimes makes remarks on speed, 
and stalwart hearts have quailed 

On hearing where the drivers we es- 
teemed so much have failed. 

He’ll point out the weak places in a 
story or a song, 

And tell you how and why all motoring 
is going wrong. 

You are convinced that when he makes 
a start this wondrous man 
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Will reconstruct the universe on a su- 
perior plan. 
But we're waiting, waiting, waiting, 
while to faltering hopes we cling. 
For up to date (‘tis strange, but true) 
he hasn’t done a thing. 
The Horn Tooting Scorcherino 
I blow a horn to terrify 
The decent population, 
For when I’m in condition | 
Can frighten all creation. 


I blow and blow to let them know 
There’s trouble for them brewing, 

For when I come or when I go, 
There’s always something doing. 


[ rush in front of trolley cars, 
And they reverse their power; 
I tear through toll gate bars 
At thirty miles an hour. 


The children all with terror shriek 
When I go past them humming. 

Their mothers are too scared to speak 

hear 


When e’er they me coming. 


I blow and blow to let them know 
There’s trouble for them brewing, 
For when I come or when I go 


There’s always something doing. 


To splash the mud on passers-by 
I drive right through the gutter; 
love to hear the women cry 
And hear the fat men splutter. 


sweep men’s hats off as I pass, 
And say I'll see them later, 

And then bear down upon a lass 
With a perambulator. 


I drive till I am out of breath, 


But that will never phase me. 


I’ve got the public scared to death, 


A fact which well repays me. 


I blow and blow to let them know 
There’s trouble for them brewing, 

For when I come and when I go 
There’s always something doing. 





Some of the Fascination of It 


By Janet Josephi 


HE chief charm of the motor car is 

not that it distance by 
measure of time, but that it brings far- 
off places near, and that there is a con- 


reduces 


stant presence of man and his works 
on the only ways possible to its progress. 

He must be a dullard, indeed, whose 
imagination does not sing in tune with 
the throbbing of the machine beiore the 
leash is taken from the power and the 
thing leaps forward on its way. It is 
not fancy but sober fact which repre- 
sents that power as a portion of the im- 
mortal forces of nature caged unwilling- 
ly. 

The traveler in an electric car, for ex- 
ample, sits upon a piece of a_ thunder- 
storm. He rides upon a boxed-up bit of 
eternity. It does not bear him forward 
obediently as does a horse; it carries him 
with the same callousness as it rives an 
oak or strikes the top from a church 
steeple. 

No one man in ten knows how it was 
coaxed to be his servant, and no mortal 
alive knows why it can be so coaxed. 

If an automobilist be eager for th 
joy of mere speed he may in one hour 
compass a distance which would a cen- 
tury ago have been a good day's work 
by coach. At such a rate if much escapes 
him yet a good deal comes to him. Ii 
the road lie low between curving slopes 
the contours of the heights change so 
rapidly as to seem to slide and subside 
into one another. 

At a slower rate of progression, yet 
faster and more steadily than any horse, 
one has time to note particularities. You 
seem forever leaving things behind. 
Houses with faces at the windows pass 
as in a farewell. You look on a world 
of glimpses where everything is laden 


with thought, and your brain is as a cine- 


matograph of sentiments pictured in 
glimmering flashes. 

More slowly still, as sedately as the 
could 
desire, the world changes into a place of 


most motorphobic of policemen 


scenes that approach. Every turn of the 


road is a temptation to fancy. 


The smell 
of the wayside herbs hangs about you. 


School children hustle into the road side 
to let you pass. You have time to wave 
a hand and be answered. 

There are twenty evils to allege 
against a motor car, some essential, oth- 
ers accidental. A horse is incorrigible ; 
a motor car is susceptible of improve- 
ment. Yet had it twenty more faults it 
would still remain the highest expression 
of mechanical man. In itself a marvelous 
poem,, it makes poetry of the world 
through which it so wonderously bears 
you. 

Take Nothing for Granted 

Nothing should be taken for granted 
in the lubrication of an automobile. 
Everything should be done to make the 
work of lubrication as thorough as pos- 
sible by having every convenience at 
hand. The plugs and taps designed for 
the drawing-off of the spent oil from 
crank cases should be carefully looked 
after to see that they cannot drop out 
over amount of 


oil drips from any particular point of the 


while running. If an 


vehicle it should be taken as an indica- 
tion either that the lubricating supply is 
excessive, that means for retaining it 
are not proper or that the oil is too thin. 
Thick oil, on the whole, gives little trou- 
ble from working out of bearings, espe- 
The 
“wiping off” of a car is a duty which no 


cially when everything is worn. 


one having the first instincts of a me- 
chanic will shirk, since the dust which 
an excess of oil on the outside surfaces 
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of the wearing parts is constantly col- 
lecting is very injurious to the mechan- 
ism of the vehicle and should therefore 
be promptly and completely removed 
before it has time to injure. 


Why Tires Heat 
The efficiency of tires in respect to 
tractive effort their 
in other 


depends upon 
spreading on the road surface ; 
words, the efficiency increases up to a 
certain limit with the surface of contact. 
It is therefore advisable not to pump the 
tires too hard. When they are pumped 
hard on racing cars it is solely because, 
if they were allowed to remain soft, 
they would get very hot, and this heat 
would necessarily mean a loss of motive 
power. 

the 
quantity of energy that can be stored up 
in rubber. 


It is really curious to observe 
In fact, this remarkahle ca- 
pacity for storing energy is directly re- 
sponsible for the lower efficiency of the 
tires on fast cars when the tires have 
to be pumped hard to prevent them 
heating through the continual expansion 
In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 


and contraction of the rubber. 


M. Arnaux, the celebrated tire expert 
of France, holds to the belief the outer 
cover alone heats, and not the air in the 
inner tube of a tire. 

Ascertaining Cylinder Capacity 

To measure cylinder capacity easily, 
quickly and accurately is something to 
be desired, and it has remained for a 
Frenchman to produce an instrument 
this 
To all 


the new instrument is a 


which does measuring without 


question. intents and purposes, 
transparent 
measuring vessel, which is screwed into 
The 


graded scale 


the sparking plug hole. instru- 
ment is provided with a 
with a 
necting pipe and tap. To ascertain the 


in cubic centimeters, and con- 


capacity of the cylinder, to which the 


instrument is attached, the cylinder is 
filled with a liquid of a non-rusting na- 
ture, and which will not be harmful to 
the cylinder or piston. The engine is 
set with the piston at the bottom of its 
stroke; but when it has been filled up 
with liquid it is turned till it arrives at 
the top of the stroke, in doing which it 
will, of course, force the liquid into the 
At this point 
there will be no liquid in the cylinder, 


except that contained in the combustion 


graded measuring vessel. 


head and the short pipe connecting the 
The tap is 
then turned, shutting off the liquid from 
the cylinder, and the carefully 
read. It need hardly be pointed out that 


measuring vessel with it. 
scale 


this simple system of measurement by 
volume obviates the necessity of taking 
the engine to pieces to verify the cylin- 
der measurement. 


Clutch Trouble and Remedy 


In a perfectly new car it may be 
found that on disengaging the clutch to 
throw in the low gear, the male portion 
will spin so much that the gear cannot 
be engaged; the reason of this is that 
the leather of the cone requires wearing 
down. This may easily be accomplished 
by starting up the engine with the low 
gear already engaged and then letting 
the clutch gradually in, at the same time 


preventing the car from moving by ap- 
plying the brake. 


If this is done for a 
few moments the leather will be worn 
down sufficiently to 


prevent further 


trouble. 


Forced to It 


“He swore he'd never ride in an au- 
tomobile, but I got him into one yes- 
terday,” said the scorcher. 

“Got into yours, did he?” 

“No. 
an automobile ambulance that took him 


Mine ran into him, but it was 


away.” 





How It Looked to Me 


By Angus Sinclair 


do is a trait of 


_— dare and to 
human nature that 


ated immensely to the world’s progress. 


has acceler- 


For work and for sport the English 
speaking race are the leaders of the 
world and difficulties merely invite them 
The 


spur of this race characteristic made a 


to renewed enterprise of effort. 


success of our automobile moun- 


great 


a delightful health resort for the people 
of New England and no region in the 
world is better provided with a pleasure 
ground where health and recreation can 
be sought amidst the magnificent scen- 
ery which is not used as an excuse to 
curtail creature comforts for their sup- 
ply leaves nothing to be desired beyond 


those provided in the magnificent hotels 





- 





AS THE ROAD 


tain climbing contest engineered by Mr. 
W. J. Morgan, one of the business staff 
of the The 
feat undertaken was the surmounting 


AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
of Mt. Washington, the highest moun- 
tain in New England, on automobiles. 
Mt. Washington is the summit of the 
White range, the northern 
part and highest peak of the Appalach- 
ian range of mountains which form the 


Mountain 


eastern backbone of the American conti- 
few breaks 
the 
The White Mountains form 


nent and extend with a 


south from Maine to Missis- 


sippi basin. 





WINDS ROUND 


that liberal demands have brought into 
existence. 
The 


been growing up for many years, the 


facilities for enjoyment have 
rack railroad that carries people to the 
top of the mountain having been built 
nearly forty years ago having been the 
pioneer railroad of the cog species. 
Most of the hotels and pleasure resorts 
are in the Bretton woods, a few miles 
from the base of the mountain, which 
has a total altitude of 6,293 feet. 

On July 11 at an early hour a large 
party of sightseers and automobile en- 
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from Mt. Pleasant 
Hotel in the Bretton woods bound for 
the summit of the mountain. 


thusiasts started 
A single 
car pulled by a ten-wheel engine takes 
the people up seven miles to the foot 
of the ascent, which is made by the cog- 
operated locomotive. The approach to 
the base is by no means easy, for the 
railroad rises 1,200 feet in seven miles, 
the finishing two miles rising 316 feet 
to the mile. Then the queer looking 
little locomotive hitches on to one car 
and pushes it upward about 3,700_ feet 
with an average ascent of 25 per cent., 
which in one stretch goes up at the rate 
of 1,980 feet to the mile. 

When we stop 


the Summit 


Hotel, which is on the highest point of 


before 


the mountain, a magnificent spectacle 
to the 
Switzerland of 


in this so-called 
More than 
mountain 


is open view 
America. 
twenty peaks and rugged 
tops are within eye range, separated by 
gulleys and canyons that are varied by 
shining lakes, mountain torrents and 
calm crystal streams that wind their 


solitary way amidst a desolation of rock 


and wood covered vales, that separate 


the broken mountain ranges. The sum- 
mit of Mt. Washington has originally 
been a huge cairn of gneiss and granite 
boulders that have been split into fan- 
tastic fragments by the frosts of winter, 
the heat of 
rain and snow storms extending over 


summer and innumerable 
time that the imagination can scarcely 
grasp. 

The purpose of our visit is to watch 
the the 
which had been entered to climb from 


fate of sixteen automobiles 
the base of the mountain to this region 
of rocks and of storms. The climb be- 
gins at Glen House, a hotel in the val- 
ley below, calls for an ascent of 4,600 
feet in eight miles, a height equal to the 
entire height above sea level of Ben 
Nevis, the highest the 
British Istes. Lifting an automobile up 


mountain in 


feet to the 
mile is a mechanical feat whose magni- 
tude few people are able to realize. It 


that eight miles rising 575 


calls for 218.5 pounds per ton to over- 
come the resistance of gravity alone. 
It is a high- testimony to the power 
say that 
none of the machines entered to climb 


efficiency of automobiles to 


the grade failed through deficiency of 
power, and the 
Stanley, entered as 6 H. P. made the 
best the 


climbed the eight miles in a few seconds 


one steam machine, 


record of first day, having 
over 28 minutes, being 3} minutes per 
The 
car weighs 800 pounds, so that 87.6 


mile, equal to 17$ miles an hour. 


pounds of tractive power would be ex- 
pended in overcoming the resistance of 
the grade alone, which is equivalent to 
about 4 H. P. per hour. 

It is not my purpose to give particu- 
the 


lars of the racing, of courageous 


dashes over rough roads_ through 
blending clouds of fog, around many a 
breath catching curve that gave too in- 
timate visions of giddy precipices, suf- 
fice it to say that fifteen cars safely ac- 
complished 


the 


the hazardous journey and 
world records a new triumph for 
daring, skill and nerve fortitude. 

the 


from 


The scene to which automobile 


race attracted visitors afar fully 
rewarded the hardships that were in- 
The 
prospect from the summit of Mt. Wash- 


curred in a long, hot journey 
ington presents a world of life that is 
entirely absent from the tops of other 
high mountains [| have visited where 
sterile desolation reigned supreme. The 
White green to the 
highest the cairn that 


crowns Mt. Washington being softened 


Mountains are 


peaks, even 
in tone by tufts of green wiry grass and 
even clinging wild flowers. We enjoyed 


a peculiar variety of weather from 
bright warm sunshine to blinding mist. 
The that 


sometimes scene 


summit is so high clouds 


shrouded the below 
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LOOKED TO 











A SURE RECORD HOLDER IN ITS CLASS 


and storms were to be seen playing del- 


uging pranks in the valleys beneath 


untouched 
kaleidoscope-like 


while we remained specta- 


And 


vision of racing colors was seen when 


tors. what a 
the clouds threw their shadows over the 
hillsides and left rifts for the sun’s rays 
to play through. 

The railway that took us above the 
clouds has been the subject of many_de- 


scriptions, but it will bear another brief 


It was projected by Sylvester 
Marsh, who, in 1858, 
legislature of New 
charter to build a railroad up Mt. Wash- 


write-up. 
petitioned the 
Hampshire for a 
ington. Some of the legislators sug- 
gested that the charter might be made 
good for a railroad to the moon, which 
reflected the common sentiment about 
the enterprise. The promoter was per- 
sistent and work was begun in 1866 and 
the road was completed three years 
later. 

The single rack rail through which 
power for climbing is applied is secured 
central between the wheel carrying rails 


ladder. 


s cr 
COL 


The 
wheels 
of this 
ladder, thereby moving the train up- 
The 


very light, but long oneration without 


and is in reality an iron 
engine turns two sets of 
which with the 


engage 


rungs 


wards. structure appears to be 
accident proves it to be strong enough 
for the purpose. 

Designing a locomotive for this work 
difficult 
first engine tried had an 


was originally a 
The 


upright boiler 


engineering 
problem. 
trunions. No 
The 
boiler was filled with water at the bot- 


hung in 
pump or injector was_ provided. 
tom and was run until the supply was 
and 
That 
Museum, 


exhausted, when a stop was made 
the boiler filled up by buckets. 
engine is now in the Field 
Chicago. 

The developed engine has four cylin- 
from which transmitted 


ders pow er is 


to shafts carrying the climbing cogs. 
Each cylinder has only one eccentric, so 
there is no reverse motion proper, but 
the engines can be moved backward by 


admitting the steam through the ex- 
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In descend- 
the 
pumps 


haust cavity of the valves. 
ing the mountain the cylinders of 
engine are converted into air 
that retard the movement of the pis- 
tons, a jet of water entering the steam 
chest to be used in despatching the heat 
of piston compression. Excellent pre- 
cautions are provided for controlling 
the movement of the train. Mr. John 
Thorne, an engineer belonging to the 
Boston and Maine railroad, is in charge 
of Mt. Washington railway. 

There is a good hotel at the top of the 
mountain and a first class daily news- 
paper, “Among the Clouds,” 


Frank H. 


whom I received many courtesies. 


is pub- 


lished there by Burt, from 


One Source of Exhaust Trouble 

Sometimes a motor will be made to 
suddenly stop by the failure of the ex- 
This fail 
ure may be due to the warping of the 


haust valve to seat properly. 


valve through the engine having been 


allowed to run dry and become over- 
heated, or it may be cause by the failure 
of the closing spring or the sticking of 
When the 
stoppage occurs the valve should be re 
the 
scraped—or straightened if it requires 
that 
moves freely in the guide and the clos 


the valve stem in its guides. 


moved, and stem cleaned and 


it—so upon being replaced it 
ing spring given its full tension. If, 
after that, the 


engine will not start or develop suf 


valve still leaks so the 
ficient power, then the valve will have 
to be ground into its seat. 
Apace with the Times 
“Yes,” said the landlord of the pictur- 
esque old tavern, 
by ‘Accommodation for Man and Beast’ 


“T am going to alter 


sign.” 
“In what way?” queried the tourist. 
“Why, I am going to put up: ‘Ac- 

Man Automobile. 

Get Your Gasolene Here.’ 


commodation for and 


Quit Kicking 


By ** Automan” 


Quit kicking just because you think 
The old world’s going wrong; 
There’s always something somewhere 
Of happiness and song. 
sesides, you never made the world; 
Life’s scheme is not your own; 
Quit kicking ; take what happens, and 


Just reap what you have sown. 


Quit kicking. When the play is bad, 
Remember what you've lost 
Some other fellow’s gained, and so, 
In summing up the cost 
We find that in the end we know 
What other men have known— 
Results? We take them as they come— 
We reap what we have sown. 


Quit kicking, man. The world’s not bad; 
At least, it could be worse, 
We live and dream; that’s worth the 
while ; 

We ponder themes and verse; 
We sing and love; we hate and feel; 
We laugh; sometimes we weep— 
So all the pulsing passions are 
Compassed in the sweep. 


Of what we are and what we feel— 
Quit kicking, man! 
If in this whirlgig of chance 


The blame, 


And time, you lose the game, 
Is with the man who whiles his life 
Complainingly away, 
Just laugh, old man; just dream, and 
love ; 


Just live—and live to-day! 





How the 1903 Record Was 


Made 


By L. J. Pheips 


® was 5:15 A. M., August 15, 1903, 
when I emerged from the Glen 
House at the foot of Mt. Washington, 
rubbing my sleepy eyes and shivering 
in the chill I had pre- 
viously arranged to make the start at 


morning air. 


this early hour in order to have the 
mountain road all to myself before it 
would be in use by any pleasure seekers 
employing the “hay motors,” which are 
My car 
was standing ready in the barn, and as 


quite common in this section. 


I seated myself in it and took the wheel, 
Mr. F. 


Schools, 


S. Sutcliffe, Superintendent of 
Mass., 
been appointed official timer by 


had 

the 
Chronograph Club, called out “5:26:10 
A. M.” as we rolled off the barn floor. 


Arlington, who 
s 


The ten seconds made me smile as I ap- 
preciated the fact that it might be hours 
the 
ever got there), so it seemed to me to 


before we reached summit (if we 
be akin to splitting hairs for us to be so 
very particular about counting seconds 
at the start. 
A short 


separates 


dash across the flat which 
the from the 
actual base of the mountain, and we had 


begun our 


Glen House 
long climb—eight miles of 
continuous ascent without a breathing 
space until you reach the summit, with 
the surface of the road over which you 
traveled none too good at the best. 
Still, if the road was not up a mountain 
As it 
is, anything like speed with a touring 


side it would pass for a fair road. 


car is difficult, either up or down the 
account of the 
mountain 


mountain, on “water 


bars” (as the drivers call 
them), or as they are more commonly 
known, ‘“thank-you-mams.” These 
water bars cross the road about every 
fifty feet, and when ridden over at even 
a speed of eight or ten miles an hour 
they are sufficient to 


pitch the rider 


forward in a manner highly suggestive 
of a somersault. 

We went along at a very moderate 
woods 


gait through the dense which 


the mountain, 
now whirling around almost impossible 


cover the lower half of 


turns, 
le »¢ iked 


tipping over a water bar or plunging 


now ascending a grade which 


like the roof of a house, then 


into a narrow stretch of road so com- 
pletely overhung with foliage that the 
daylight was almost excluded from it. 
This mountain road is so narrow that 
passing another vehicle on it is well- 
nigh certain 
Every now and then we shot 
over a noisy brook 


impossible, except at 
places. 
rushing through a 
forbidding looking gorge far below. 
Often the protection from a sheer drop 
of several hundred feet seems very in- 
adequate; and if you stop to look down 
and to consider possibilities of going 
where you look you are apt to feel a 
shudder not caused entirely by the tem- 
perature, cool though it may be. 

In about thirty-five minutes after we 
started we reached the Half Way House 
which is a mere stable for horses in ad- 
dition to a little office for the toll col- 
lector, with, possibly, a few sleeping 
apartments somewhere about the place, 
the whole establishment being securely 
anchored to the rocks by heavy chains. 
This point is above the timber line, and 
just before entering it the panorama of 
the valley ordinarily spreads out like a 
map. But on the morning in question 
there was no panorama, for about the 
time it was due to be seen a dense fog 
and mist enveloped us, and we -were 


obliged to content ourselves with a 
dampened view of the immediate sur- 
roundings which, by the way, were keep- 
ing us fairly busy for the time being. 


The water in the cooling tank was boil- 
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but the horse 


bubbling 


ing furiously, trough 


nearby was over with the 
purest of cool water, so we spent two or 
three precious minutes bailing water 
from the trough into the tank; then pull- 
ing the clutch lever over we were off for 
the home stretch. 

3y this time the mist had thickened 
into what you would call rain if we had 
been below the cloud line, but up where 


we were it was nothing but a very dense 


To Heights Above 


cloud. Water was dripping from every 
part of the car and our clothing, and to 


add to the discomfprt of this, shortly 
after passing the sixth mile-post the 
engine began to cough and buck, and 
then stopped dead. I stepped out and 
hastily examined the parts most likely 
to be affected. I was not long in dis- 
that the carburetter had 
sucked in a quantity of the cloud and 


converted it into an iceberg, completely 


covering 


MAGAZINE 


stopping its throat. I thawed it out 
with some of the hot water, but by the 
time we had got away again I was 
pained to discover that I had lost twenty 
minutes of valuable time in dislodging 
The rest of the ascent 
hitch, 
though I would like to suegest for the 
benefit of 
“Above the Clouds” record, that they 
fit their cars with 


the frozen cloud. 


was made without a however, 


future aspirants for thé 
waterproof canopy) 
tops, well provided with suit 
able “leaders” to conduct the 
water from the top to the cool 
ers of 


their engines. I can 


recommend in the _ highest 
terms both the quantity and 
the quality of the water thus 
procured, and two very im- 
portant objects will be secured 
by the one simple operation of 
catching it as I have outlined. 

Just as I was making the last 
with the 
House in full view, the morn 


yull, Summit 
| 


long 


ing train starting on 


g was 
its return journey down the 
mountain, loaded with guests 
who had spent the night on the 
They 


gave me long and lusty cheers 


top of the mountain. 
as we passed them and drew up 
at the foot of the long steps 
leading to the Summit House. 
There stood Mr. Dunham, the 
official 
watch in hand. 


timer of the clouds, 
As | brought 
my wet coat sleeve down on the arm of 
the seat with a sop and called “Time!” 
and observed: 


he stopped his watch 


“Seven twelve!” And the 1903 record 
was—though that record does not look 
much like the current one—that of July 


12, 1904, by Harkness. 


These people who know all about the 
automobile trade and how it is going 
never tell you until it has gone. 





Carrying Mt. Washington by Assault 


By Robert Bruce 


oes first annual Mt. Washington 
“Climb to the Clouds” was a suc- 
cess—so conspicuously a success, in 
fact, that there is nothing at this time 
either in the 


to serve the purposes of comparison. 


United States or abroad 


Never was there a better natural setting 
immortal hills 
and the incorruptible air combining witht 
the plain majesty of the situation to 


for such an event—the 


make an event unique in automobiling 
Added to this was the distinc- 
tion of broken 


annals. 
records, which 
all previous attempts on —_ 
New England’s greatest 

and most famous moun- 

tain. At the same time 
there was started a kind 
of competition which 
but 


and 


cannot increase in 
until 


all the famous drivers in 


value interest 
this and other countries 
have found out the best 
they can do over the Mt. 
Washington course, 
Other events of a busy 
week — particularly the 
motor boat races of the 
Yacht Club, off Marblehead, 
participated in by many people better 


Eastern 
known as automobilists — subtracted 
somewhat from the attendance. But a 
goodly number of entries was secured, 
with nearly a full list of officials, while 
fact or in 
spirit, were drawn into New Hampshire 


many others, motorists in 


to witness the beginning of a new order 
of things in the mountains, of which the 
motor car, if not actually the center, 
was at least the most conspicuous fig- 
The district about Mt. Washing- 
ton was one of the few sections that was 


ure, 


cool, comfortable and exhilarating dur- 
ing what was a very hot July week in 


effaced 


What the Winners Got 


practically all the seaboard towns and 
cities. 
First of all a well-merited tribute to 
the best 
put to 
From beginning 


the weather, without which 


laid plans might have been 
naught, or nearly so. 
to end the elements seemed to favor the 
tournament, and this advantage con- 
tributed materially to all-around 


success of the affair. Sunday began with 


the 


cloudiness, far 
the but 


raindrops and heavy 


from auspicious for morrow, 


Monday broke clear and calm, inaugu- 


rating a week of al- 


most perfect weather— 
the promise of rain and 
storm had turned into 
the reality of sunshine 
and calm. A leaden pall 


canopied the - mountain 
top at times, but did not 
long obscure the rare 
views which at times ex- 
tended as far east as the 
Atlantic, 


west the outlines of 


while to the 
the 
Adirondacks were plainly 
seen. 

A little before 3 o'clock 
a cloud canopy hung over the summit, 
the edges just touching the top of the 
Carter range, while a flood of sunlight 
rested upon the sides and down through 
the Pinkham Notch to Jackson, Inter- 


vale and North Conway. Soon a light, 
merely dampening shower passed over 
the summit, and during the afternoon 
there were fine cloud displays all 
around, changing almost instantaneous- 
About 2 o’clock a 
Notch 


greeted the eyes of the watchers and 


lv from time to time. 
beautiful rainbow in Pinkham 
exclamations of ad- 
beautiful 


the 


faded away amid 


miration at the novel and 


sight. Tuesday continued much 
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same, with the added spectacle of threat- 
ening storms, which turned into a driv- 
ing rain after all the events had been 
completed for the day. The watery then 
darted through the valleys of the several 
rivers that radiate from the vicinity of 
Mt. Washington. 

There was more changeable weather 
on the summit Wednesday, the peak be- 
ing in a cloud most of the time; rain fell 
at intervals, while the wind was sharp 
and the temperature low. It was a for- 
tunate thing that the climbing contests 
closed just as they did. No two better 
consecutive days could have been found 
than Monday and Tuesday. Wednesday 
would have allowed neither comfort nor 
speed on the mountain, though in the 
valley below the afternoon was bright 
and clear enough to allow the parade 
scheduled for that time. After this 
function was over everyone took it 
easy until the following morning 
(Thursday), when the two days’ tours 
were organized and carried out in per- 
fect weather. When the week closed 
officially Friday night, not a single event 
had been seriously interfered with by 
the weather 
the mountains. 





@ very unusual thing for 


As early as Friday evening several 
of the contesting cars arrived at Bretton 


woods, some under their own power 
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HOTEL 





and others by rail from distant points 


The car coming the longest distanc« 
was the Rambler, from the Kenosha, 
Wis., factory of Thos. B. Jeffery Mig 
Co., for the use of the famous old-time 
racing cyclist, Arthur Gardiner. Satur 
day saw the arrival of several of th 
officials, as well as of Alexander Win- 
ton, of Cleveland, O., who accompanied 
the Fosdick party from Boston. Sun 
day morning the New York train 
brought the official referee, A. R. Pard- 
ington, chairman of the A. A. A. Racing 
Board, and Angus Sinclair, editor of 
THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE, which 
promoted the affair. Mr. Sinclair was 
preceded by W. J. Morgan, of this 
magazine, the general manager of the 
automobile week. Newspaper men rep- 
resenting the leading New York and 
Boston dailies and the various auto 
mobile journals were also. present. 
Later trains brought in a considerable 
number of visitors, most of them being 
quartered at the Mt. Washington, re- 
ferred to by many as the “Waldorf-As- 
toria of the Mountains.” 

Every -preparation that could be 
thought of had been made for the suc- 
cess of the tournament, and those who 
had worked for it were willing to leave 
the outcome with fate. The contesting 
cars made their headquarters at Bretton 
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Woods, Fabyan, Glen (a 
ottage and Gorham, 
vith plenty of gasolene 
and storage room pro- 
vided for them in ad- 
vance. A _ special train 





was arranged to leave at 
7:30 A. M., Monday and 
Tuesday, returning from 
the summit at 4 P. M., in 
addition to the full sum 
mer train service, which 
was a great convenience, 
especially as the time of 
the specials could be 
changed to meet the de- 
mands of each day. The 
record “Climb to the 
Clouds” cup, donated by 
the G & J Tire Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, was 
on exhibition at the Mt. 
Pleasant several days be- 
fore the tournament 
opened. 

lt was at first intended 
that the new Mt. Wash- 
ington should open on 
July 15, but with the au 


tomobile week crowd it 





was necessary to make it 

ready for the reception 

of guests on the rith. 

lhe first name to appear 

on the register this year 

was that of W. J. Mor 

gan, of THE AvuToMo- 

BILE MAGAZINE. The 

usual formality of hoist 

ing the flag at noon and 

firing a salute of thirteen 

guns was observed, and 

. . Old Man of the Mountain at Profile House 

a large company of 

guests were on hand for the opening heard the “chug-chug” of the motors, 
night. There was more excitement at and touring cars whizzed by on the car- 


Bretton woods during the week than at riage roads like comets. The new gar- 


any other week in its history, which is age was filled to its utmost capacity and, 


saving a good deal. Everywhere one as a mecca for automobilists, this sec- 
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tion seemed to have been advertised 
passing well. It was no novelty to see 
a great touring car come up with sev- 
eral passengers who had “just run up 
from Boston” or New York, or wher- 





Stanley Winning in Record Time 


ever they might have come from, with 
as much unconcern as though they had 
come by rail. 

Headquarters were established Sun- 
day morning in the Mt. Washington, 








the manager’s office and the informatio: 
bureau being located in room 13, in d 
fiance of the popular objection to thi 
number. At an informal meeting « 
officials it was decided to allow Mr. L. J 
Phelps, entry No. 1 
and the former recor 
holder, to start first i1 
a special event at 5 A 
M. Monday morning 
Thirty minutes was 
deemed sufficient lee 
way between vehicles 
but more leeway was 
necessary between the 
motor-cycles which, oi 
course, are under bet 
ter control than the 
heavy cars. It was ar- 
ranged that the cars 
should start in the or 
der named in each 
event on the program, 
or in succession as r¢ 
ported ready to tht 
starter, after having 
been previously called, 
each event to be com 
pleted in full befor: 
the next succeeding 
one should be called. 
Contestants wer¢ 
warned that in_ the 
event of stalling of a 
car during the climb 
they should immedi- 
ately pull off the road 
and after a lapse of not 
more than ten minutes 
send the passenger 
back to warn the next 
succeeding car. In 
addition to this pre- 
caution word was ordered to be sent to 
the nearest telephone in order that the 
officials might be notified without delay 
of the stalling of the car. Telephones 
were located as follows, beginning from 
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the start: At the two-mile post, Half 
Way House, and near the six-mile post, 
with each 


competent attendants at 


place. Notices embodying these rules 
were posted at once and kept up during 
the week. 

The revised list of officials, which dif- 
fers in some particulars from the pro- 


A. R. 


Board, 


gram list, is as follows: Referee 
Pardington, chairman 
\. A. A., New York. Associate referees, 
Harlan W. Whipple, president A. A. A.; 
S. M. Butler, secretary Automobile 
Club of America, New York. Judges, 
New York; Ralph C. 


; Augustus Post, 


Racing 


Angus Sinclair, 
Emery, Newton, 


JAMES L,. 


chairman runs and tours committee, 
A. A. A., New York, and Alfred Reeves, 
New York. Starter, Fosdick, 
Boston. . Chrono- 


Harry 
the 
graph Club, of Boston, represented by 


Timekeepers, 
J. C. Kerrison, E. O. Winsor, George 
H. Lowe and F. A. Ross. 

Not since the old coaching days had 
festive ap- 
Na- 
Clear skies and a 


the Glen presented such a 
pearance as on Monday morning. 
ture was at her best. 
day full of promise greeted the nearly 
100 guests who had gathered at Glen 
Cottage to witness the starting out for 
the climb. At the peep of day the chauf- 
feurs were at work on their cars, and by 
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5 o'clock A. M. all was in readiness for 
the first ascent. Then came breakfast, 
and by 8 o'clock the scene had become 
interesting. The whir of distant auto- 


mobiles became such an accustomed 
sound that after awhile it ceased to at- 
tract attention. In fact, the telephone 
bell announcing the contestants passing 
the different stations and the time for a 
new outsetting was what all listened to. 
The Glen stables, by the way, were wit- 
nessing the passing of an old epoch, 
Instead of the hundred horses in the 
former history of the carriage road, the 
with 


stables were crowded motor cars 


of every description, from the seemingly 


AT THE SUMMIT HOUSE 


puny runabouts to the ponderous tour- 
And 
still they came, the road from Gorham 


ing cars of mighty horse power. 


being lively with such scenes of travel as 
it had never witnessed before. As each 
machine approached the garage an ex- 
citing “grand stand play’ was made as 
the driver sped around the sudden bend 


in the road; then came hearty greetings 


to those already in waiting and imme- 


diate preparations for the events of the 
day. 

During Monday the climbing record 
And 


as each successive record breaker went 


was broken no less than five times. 


below the mark established by his im- 
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mediate predecessor, the low figure of 
31 min. 412 
the night. This temporary record was 
made by F. E. Stanley, of Newton, 
Mass., Automobile Club, who made the 
the fastest 
pace he dared attempt on account of the 
hummocks, 


sec. was reached for 


entire eight-mile climb at 


and never once cutting 
down his speed from start to finish. It 
was a grand performance and one, al- 
though not equaled in time, that was no 
more spectacular than was the ride of 
the gasolene machines which figured in 
the record table, among which were the 
cars driven by H. E. Rogers, Percy P. 
Pierce, A. E. Morrison and James L. 
Breese, these drivers making their at- 
tempts in this order. 

the best time 
among gasolene vehicles was the Mer- 
cedes owned by James L. 


New York, the same 


The car which made 


Breese, of 
that 
last 

It was exactly in the same racing trim, 
nothing 


car made 


speed records at Ormond winter. 


having been changed since. 
The time made by this car on the climb 
was 34 min. g# sec. The next 
time was that of A. E. Morrison, in a 24 
H. P. Peerless, 36 min. 444 sec., which, 
compared with the time of the more 
powerful machine, is really better than 
it looks. 


31# sec., shows what can be done by 


best 


Percy Pierce's record, 44 min. 


a machine suffering under a handicap, 
as six out of the eight miles were ridden 
with a broken radiator coil. The small 
horse power machines also did particu- 
larly creditable work, as shown by the 
summaries. 

As soon as dinner was over and all 
the cars had been returned to the base 


of the mountain, the serious record 
work was begun. The first car to be 
sent away was the 4o H. P. Mercedes, 


driven by James L. Breese, who started 
on the high gear. 


Half a mile from the 
start he tried to shift to the low gear, 
but found that it would not work, mak- 
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ing almost the entire distance on the 
high speed. At the start the sun was 
shining brightly, but before the Half 
Way House was reached Mr. Breese 
drove through a 
rounded the 


storm. Just as he 
stones marking the en 
trance to the home stretch, the clouds 
lifted and the sun shone forth in all its 
glory and welcomed the fourth record 


breaker of the day, his time for the dis- 


tance being 34 min. 9# sec. Twenty- 
five minutes after Mr. Breese’s start, 


Mr. Stanley and his red machine were 
sent off. The car got its height of speed 
at the first, and maintained 
throughout the climb a uniform speed 


very 


to the summit, his new record being 31 
min. 412 sec. 

Tuesday morning the record break- 
ing continued. F. E. Stanley and J. W. 
Crowell left the g:21 A. M., 
after ascents had made by the 
White, Columbia and Phelps machines, 


Glen at 
been 


any one of whose times would have con- 
stituted a record two days before. In 
just 6} minutes he was reported at the 
two-mile mark, and was known to be 
coming in time. At 9:34 the 
Half Way House reported him; he had 
made the first four miles in 13 minutes, 
or 2 minutes better than the day before. 
Then all eyes were turned to the cliffs 
of Huntington’s Ravine, and in a 


record 


few 
minutes a glimpse was caught of the 
The 


sixth mile watcher told of his passing at 


flying car near the five-mile post, 


9:43, and in five minutes more he was 
stretch. 
The spectators joined in three cheers, 
and a chorus of “‘S-t-a-n-l-e-y! S-t-a-n 


seen speeding along the last 


l-e-y!” as the flying car crossed the line 
at 9:49%, lowering Monday’s record by 
3 min. 22 
record of 28 min. 19? sec. 


sec., establishing the new 
With the 
aid of planks laid at a 22 per cent. slope, 
Mr. Stanley ran his victorious machine 
to the Summit House platform, wher« 
he was photographed, surrounded by 
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officials, one exposure being made with 


the officials and another with a score 
of newspaper men around him. 


The next car to go up the mountain 


“THE CLIMB TO THE CLOUDS” TROPHY, 


Won by Harry Harkness. Time, 24 m. 37} s. 


side, Morrison’s Peerless, came within 
less than a minute of this mark, and it 
was seen that the light steam carriage 


still had a formidable rival in the heavy 
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gasolene car. Mr. Morrison lost some 
time on his trip by overtaking another 
party, causing some difficulty, and al- 


though he was given two minutes’ al- 


TIRE 
6,293 feet. 


PRESENTED BY THE G & J co 


Distance, 8 miles. Elevation 
lowance, it is probable that if the exact 
time which he lost could be taken out, 
his record would have come very near 


to that of Stanley. As it was, he com- 
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GOV. BATCHELDER ADDRESSING 


pleted the climb in 29 min. 64 sec. 
Harry S. Harkness was the next con- 
testant, and the result of his climb was 
a better record than anyone thought 
possible. Mr. Harkness arrived at the 
Mt. Pleasant in the morning, driving 
his 60 H. P. Mercedes, from New York. 
He was detained there by some trouble 
with his sprocket, but as soon as this 
was remedied started for the base, 
reaching there at 3 P. M. With a 
broken spring he began the ascent, and 
covered the first two miles in six min- 
utes. This high rate was continued, 
and the driver fairly flew over the road 
with his car, swerving from side to side, 
the machine leaping into the air each 
time a water bar was struck, and at 
times coming perilously near the edges 
of sheer drops, many feet in depth. 
Hardly once during the climb did the 
driver sit down, this being made impos- 
sible by the uneven course of the ma- 
chine. For one stretch of about a mile 
and a half the speed of the car was 
eased below what it might have been, 
as the clutch slipped on the second 
speed, and Mr. Harkness was obliged to 
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COMMITTEE AT WHITEFIELD 











be content with the first speed. At 
times the speed indicator read from 30 
to 35 miles per hour, and this climbing 
the highest mountain in New England 
over a road which is rough, uneven and 
dangerous at the best! Only 11 minutes 
and 15 seconds were consumed in reach- 
ing the half-way mark, whereas Stanley 
had taken 13 minutes. The next two 
miles, however, were made in slightly 
.ess time by Stanley than by Harkness, 
whose great gain over Stanley was 
made in the last two miles. These two 
miles he covered at a rate which would 
make one think it impossible for him 
to stop before starting down the other 
side of the mountain. His final time, 24 
min, 37% sec., was 3 min. 414 sec. bet- 
ter than Stanley’s time. 

One of the first to congratulate the 
last record breaker of the day was Mr. 
Stanley, who pleasantly expressed his 
admiration of the feat, with his own 
regrets at losing the record. “I am 
very sorry, Mr. Stanley,” said Harkness, 
“but I couldn’t help it.” “No apology 
is necessary,” replied Mr. Stanley. In 
an interview at the summit, Mr. Hark- 
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ness stated that his motor had received 
absolutely no attention since leaving 
New York, while he was seriously han- 
dicapped by breaking a spring at San- 
bornville on Monday. Although he and 
his chauffeur were up until 2:30 A. M. 
Tuesday working over the machine, 
they were unable to repair it, and two 
hickory blocks served in the place where 
the springs should have been. Between 


at 6:30 P. M. with an enthusiastic com- 
pany who were discussing the many 
picturesque and exciting events of the 
first annual “Climb to the Clouds.” 
Even the cog-road caught the racing 
fever, for on that occasion the train 
came down in 54 minutes, the best pre- 
vious time having been 1 hour and 15 
minutes. Nowhere had there been an 
accident of any kind. 


ARRIVAL AT PROFILE HOUSE, FRANCONIA NOTCH 


the springlessness of the car and the 
water bars in the road, the trip was 
far from being a comfortable one. 

The last attempt to make the climb 
was by the delivery truck, which, how- 
ever, turned back after the first two 
miles. Cloud and gloom had by this 
time settled on the summit, with a fierce 
wind and a drenching rain. The contest 
was over simultaneously with the fair 
weather. The special train went down 


The wonderful progress ‘n auto- 
mobiles is vividly brought to mind when 
one remembers that it is less than five 
years ago (August 31, 1899), that Mr. 
and Mrs. F. O. Stanley, of Newton, 
Mass., made the first trip by motor car 
to the top of Mt. Washington. Mr. 
Stanley’s 6 H. P. engine at that time 
carried his vehicle to the summit in 2 
hours and 10 minutes, actual running 


time. The record for 1903 was I hour 
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and 46 minutes, by L. J. Phelps, which 
was reduced June 19, 1904, (in an un- 
official trial) to 48 min. 30 sec. by Otto 
Nestman, and finally to 24 min, 373 sec. 
by Harkness on July 12, 1904. This 
record will stand for at least a year, as 
the Mt. Washington Summit Road Co. 
will allow no more automobiles upon it 
until the 1905 
wonderful records 


tournament. If these 


can be established 


over the ordinary carriage road, what 


MAGAZINE 


mud, which would have been a serious 
Another 
circumstance was the 


handicap in records making. 
most favorable 
absolutely unclouded view, which also 
the 


from 


served to make visible whole dis- 


tance of the roadway point to 
point. There was consequently no hesi 
tation in taking the sharp curves which 
otherwise might have been the cause of 
much slackening of speed. Nearly every 
driver declared that he “could do bet- 


aoe 


LEAVING WENTWORTH HALL AT JACKSON 


speed might not be obtained with the 
filled 
Time 


numberless “thank-you-mams” 
and the roadbed smoothed a bit? 
will tell. 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
Superintendent Brown for the excellent 
condition in which he succeeded in put- 
ting the carriage road. From the Glen 


to the summit it was almost flawless, 
and added to this fact it was perfectly 


dry, no recent rains having caused any 


ter next time.” Familiarity with the 


road counted for much, almost every 
one lowering his own previous record 
on a second trial. Harkness went up 
without ever having seen the road be- 
fore, and the wonder is that he broke 
the record without 


neck. 


also breaking his 
As it was, his machine seemed to 
leap from the top of one water bar to 
another like a rabbit. 

The official 


summaries for the hill 
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climbing competitions, including a num- prevents further mention of in this ac- 
ber of events which our limited space count, are as follows: 


Report of the Chronograph Club, Boston, on the Different Events in the First Annual 
“Climb to the Clouds,” Mt. Washington, N. H., July ll and 12, 1904 








FIRST DAY EVENT ONE 


No. Driver. Machine and Horse Power. Time Start. Time Finish. Actual Time 
14 Smith, Benj 4 | 2 Aaa . 6:32 A. M. 7:57;144 1:25:14% 

9 Cameron, BE. S....... - -......Brown, 6 H 5:31:30 A. M. 7:38:358 2:07 :08% 

7 Jameson, W. B os Waltham, 6 H 6A. M. 8:09:38% 2:09;388 

2t Peabody, F. Olds, 4 H. P 4 P.M. Did not finish. 


EVENT TWO 

Stanley, F. E cae socceenctenmley, 6H. P. jageeee. Sa Tae 3:51:418 
Smith, Benj Olds, 7 H. P 3:50 P.M 4:56:46 
Prescott, A. L , ; oebssé Caggbens an. es ae 4:38:34} 
Peacock, G. J ; » 5 3:40 P. M. 4:50:198 

EVENT THREE 
Alden, H. W....... Columbia, 12 H. P 7A.M 
Nutt, Frank ; Haynes-Apperson, 12 H. P 9:42 A. M, 

EVENT FOUR 


Fosdick, Harry Winton, 20 H. P............se0000 10:15 A. M 11% 
Phelps, L. J Phelps, 20H P ; SA. M., 5:56:158 
3 Jay, Webb saw. Ween OO HE. B...... 8 A. M. Punctured tire. 
(By direction of Referee, 4 minutes was deducted from actual time of Fosdick’s climb 


EVENT FIVE 
7 Morrison, A. E........ ...+..-.... Peerless, 24 H. P 
Pierce, Percy Pierce, 24 H. P 
Rogers, H. E...... Peerless, 24 H 
Winton, Alexander. . Winton, 24 H. P 
EVENT SIX 
Breese, J. L , . .«+-Mercedes, 40 H. P 
SECOND DAY EVENT SEVEN 


Peabody, F. H 
Smith, Benj.... 
Turner 





EVENT EIGHT 
Morrison, E. A" M. 12:31:05 29) 
(Protested as overweight.) 
White, ro H. P 10 A. } 6:52:19% 427194 
Phelps, L. J kiweaws PE, 20 TE, Ba. ccccescecsasvisee 9 A. 7:57:208 47:20% 
Alden H. W = Columbia, 12 H. P......... ooemane 737 A. M. 7:28:503 51:50% 
5 Gardiner, Arthur ... Rambler, 16 H. P Did not finish. 
(By direction of referee, 2 minutes was deducted from Morrison's actual time, account interference by other 
machine. ) 
EVENT NINE 
Harkness, H. S 3: . M. 3:45:378 
SS ee eer rr Stanley, 6H. P . M. 9:49:198 
Breese, J. L Mercedes, 40 H. P e = . M. 2:51:22 
Nestman, Otto... .Stevens-Duryea, 7 H. P : . M. 3:20°35 
Morrison, A. E. Peerless 24 H. P . : M. Did not finish. 


EVENT 
Matlon, J..... Consolidated Motor Co.. -P. 4:27 P. M. Did not finish 


EVENT ELEVEN 


7 Batchelder, Arthur..............- Metz Motor Cycle, 2 H. P .M. 11:34:13 34:11R 
8 Dickerson = 6 A. M. 11:52:42% 52:428 
Signed by the Chronograph Club, of Boston: J. C. Kerrison, E. O. Winsor, F. A. Ross and George H. Lowe. 
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TOP OF MT. WASHINGTON, WAITING A CHANCE TO GO DOWN 











Wednesday saw a slight change in the parade which proved to be a novel and 
original program for the week, and in- interesting feature. About twenty au- 
stead of holding any further events in tomobiles drove from the garage to the 
the hill-climbing contests, there was a Mt. Pleasant in the afternoon, where 
they formed for the pro- 
cession. The line pro- 
ceeded first to Fabyan 
and then to the Craw- 
ford Notch, where they 
remained a short time, 
returning afterwards to 
Bretton woods. Here 






the parade was joined 
by Gov. N.*J. Batchelder 
and continued to the 
Mt. Washington.” Im- 










mediately on his arrival 
the Governor was given 
the position of honor 
in the first of the pa- 
rading cars. Then 
Harry S. Harkness, the 
Mt. Washington record 
holder, inveigled the 







chief executive of the 

State into his car. 
Exchanging his shiny 

silk hat for the auto cap 





’ ? ace - 
H. E. Rogers Descending Mountain of Mr. Breese and don- 
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ning the glasses of the latter, Governor 
Batchelder mounted the seat of the 69 
H. P. Mercedes and in the twinkling of 
shot down from the Mt. 
Washington to the Mt. Pleasant. Here a 
turn was made, and Mr. Harkness threw 
in his high gear and started back. At 
first he came like the wind and reached, 


an eye was 


probably, a speed of 40 miles an hour, 
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POINT 


but this was reduced owing to the pres- 


ence of two teams on the road. These 
nassed, the machine was given full head- 
way again, and came dashing up the 
half-mile rise to the Mt. Washington in 
414 seconds, according to the watches 
of members of the Chronograph Club 
who were present. 


The Governor was delighted with this, 














































































































his first fast automobile ride, which vio- 


lated the speed laws, if such there be, of 


the State of which he is the chief execu- 
tive. The arrival of the Governor and 
his party could not have been at a more 
opportune time, for as they alighted 
from their carriage some twenty motors 
swung down the road from the Craw- 
ford Notch and added the harsh notes 
from their horns to the noise created 
by the discharge of the customary num- 
ber of guns fired in honor of a Gov- 
ernor’s visit. 

A large number of photographers 
took advantage of the picturesque sight 
to make exposures at different points, 
and a moving-picture machine took the 
whole string of automobiles as they 
came across the bridge in front of the 
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Mt. Pleasant. Harlan W. Whipple led 
the parade in his Mercedes car, the 
other participants and their machines 
being: Webb Jay, White Steamer; F. E. 
Stanley, Stanley Steamer; L. J. Phelps, 
Phelps; Percy P. Pierce, Pierce; }. W. 
Crowell, Stanley Steamer; Alexander 
Winton, Winton; J. F. Hathaway, Stan- 
ley Steamer; L. R. Spear, Winton; Mrs. 
L. R. Spear, Winton; John G. Prouty, 
Winton; Arthur Gardiner, Rambler; 
James L. Breese, Mercedes; D. H. 
Church, Packard; J. A. Lamper, Pack- 
ard; B. A. La Mont, Cadillac; Harry 
Fosdick, Winton; H. W. Alden, Colum- 
bia; C. C. Hildebrand, Stevens-Duryea; 
Frank Nutt, Haynes. 

Thursday and Friday were given over 
entirely to the tours which had been 
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planned to officially close the tourna- 
ment; and the same good weather con- 
tinued to the end. A rare opportunity 
to view the northern mountains in all 
their glory was afforded. A finer day 
could not have been given, the atmos- 
phere being unusually clear, enabling 
the tourists to secure some superb views 
There 
First di- 


at various points along the road. 
were two classes, as follows: 
listed at 
$2,500 and upward; sec- 


vision, cars 
ond division, cars listed 
below $2,500. Each car 
was required to carry 
one observer appointed 
by the committee, a 
complete change of ob- 
servers being made for 
the The 
observers were required 


second day. 


to record blanks 
the pur- 
pose the number of pas- 
sengers carried and the 
important 
t he 


stops, 


upon 
provided for 


incidents of 
run, especially 
and 
duration, to enable the 
committee to award the 


medals after the close of 


their cause 


the tours. 

The first day’s pro- 
gram was followed ac- 
cording to_ schedule, 
and everywhere the au- 
tomobilists they 


met with a warm recep- 


went 
tion. The townspeople of Whitefield, 
Lancaster, Littlefield, Franconia, Sugar 
Hill, Profile House and Bethlehem en- 
tertained in. grand, good style, and 
the 
success of the day, as well as the pro- 
the different 

which short visits were made. 


much credit is due them for 


prietors of hotels at 

“Special 
mention” might very appropriately be 
made of each of the entertainments pro- 
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Suf- 
fice to say there was almost a rivalry 
different 
which should provide the most. cordial 
Whitefield, and 
Littleton turned out almost en masse to 


vided en route, but space forbids. 


between the bonifaces as to 


reception. Lancaster 
welcome the coming and speed the part- 
ing of the tourists. Robert P. Peckett 
and H. F. Hunt, of the Franconia Inn 
and the Forest Hills Hotel, respectively, 


made the short stay at each place en 
jovable and memorable, as did also Mr. 
C. H. Greenleaf, of the Profile House, 
where some time was spent in and about 
the Profile-Echo Lake district. Coming 
back by Bethlehem, Mr. C. H. Cilley, of 
the Maplewood Hotel and cottages, pro- 
vided a more elaborate spread than the 


motorists could possibly do justice to 


In front of the Maplewood was the word 
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Harry Harkness, the Flying Mercedian 


“Welcome” in large evergreen letters, 
also the word “Toot!” in white letters. 
The tourists did not fail to toot their 
good will and appreciation of Mr. Cil- 
ley’s action, the genial proprietor being 
also the recipient of a voluntary compli- 
ment from the Governor for the superb 
decorations and the entertainment pro- 
vided. 

Harlan W. Whipple and James L. 
Breese were the pacemakers for the 
first day, the time of Mr. Whipple’s car 


being as follows: Running 
ime 

Departure Arrival Miles Min. 
Mount Pleasant.. 7.17..Whitefield ....... 7.45..14 29 
Whitefield ....... 8.41..Lancaster ....... 9.16.. 8 33 
Lancaster ........ 10.28..Littleton ........ 11.22. .21 54 
Littleton ......... 1.44..Sugar Hill....... 2.08..10% 24 
Sugar Hill........ 2.30..Franconia ...... 2.36.. 2% 6 
Franconia ....... 3.03..Profile House... 3.25.. 9 22 
Profile House.... 4.18..Forest Hills..... 4-30.. § 12 
Forest Hills...... 4-50..Bethlehem ...... §.04.. 5 14 
Bethlehem. ...... 4-42..Maplewood ..... 4.-44.. 1 2 
Maplewood ...... 6.06..Mount Pleasant. 6.33. .12 27 
Average per hour, 23% miles. 88 225 


Friday’s tour, making a circuit of the 
Presidential Range, brought the official 
program of the week to a satisfactory 
close. On account of some impromptu 
road skirmishes the day before a pace- 
maker was appointed, and no contestant 
was allowed to pass him except with his 
consent, the leading driver in that event 
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becoming the pace- 
maker. This gave a 
more regular, even pace 
to the procession. The 
start was made about 8 
A. M. from the Mt. 
Pleasant, and the first 
stop of fifteen 
minutes at the Glen 
House. At Wentworth 
Hall, Jackson, the party 
stopped for luncheon. 
At North Conway the 
tourists were received 
by Mr. A. I. Creamer, 
of the Kearsarge, and 
at Intervale by Mr. H. 
S. Mudgett, of the Intervale House. 
Additional photographs were taken at 
both these places, the hotels of the hosts 
figuring in the scene. At practically all 
points along the route the most hospit- 


about 


able treatment was given, and that it 
was greatly appreciated there is no 
shadow of doubt. In coming through 
the Crawford Notch some excitement 
was furnished the occupants of several 
cars by racing with the train for a short 
distance. In each town the roads and 
hotel piazzas were lined with people. 
Very few teams were encountered on the 
roads, and the residents along the route 
seemed desirous to accommodate the 
visitors in every possible manner. A 
noticeable fact was that the townspeople 
and farmers led their horses out close 
to the road as the automobiles passed, in 
order to accustom them to the new dis- 
pensation, a movement which shows the 
progressiveness of New Hampshire’s 
rural population. Another feature which 
was remarked was the good condition 
of the roads’ in most of the places cov- 
ered by the tour, which were not in a 
thickly settled country. 

Chairman John B. Parkinson, with 
S. M. Butler and S. A. Miles, of the 
Touring Committee, had a meeting on 
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Friday night and made the following 
award of medals for the tours: 
GOLD MEDALS. 

H. W. Alden, 
12 H. P. 

James L. Breese, Mercedes, 40 H. P. 

Arthur Gardiner, Rambler, 16 H. P. 

Webb Jay, White, 10 H. P. 

Geo. H. Lowe, White, 10 H. P. 

Frank Nutt, Haynes-Apperson, 12 
os. Fs 

John G, Prouty, Winton, 20 H. P. 

Percy Pierce, 24 H. P. 

Harlan W. Whipple, Mercedes, 40 
H. P. 

Harry Fosdick, Winton, 20 H. P. 

C. C. Hildebrand; Stevens-Duryea, 7 
i 2. 

. A. La Mont, Cadillac, 8 H. P. 


Gasolene Columbia, 


I’. E, Stanley, Stanley, 6 H. P. 
L. R. Speare, Winton, 20 H. P. 
Mrs. L, R. Speare, Winton, 20 H. P. 
Alexander Winton, Winton, 24 H. P. 
SILVER MEDAL. 

L. J. Phelps, Phelps, 20 H. P. (for 
one day’s perfect record). 

Of the thousand-and-one things that 
helped to make the midsummer tourna- 
ment the was, 
much might be said, but the limitations 
of our forbid. The mountain 
climbing resulted in the establishment 
of a record which will be a mark 
worthy of the efforts of every 
automobile driver or builder in 
the country, the tours 
demonst:-ated that there is no 
finer touring country than the 
White Nothing 
since the building of the cog 
railroad has brought that 
tion so prominently to public 


all-around success it 


space 


while 


Mountains. 
sec- 


notice and given it such gener- 
ous attention by the press of the 
country. Columns upon col- 
umns went into the newspapers 


of half a hundred cities. It is 
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fair to presume that this work will be 
carried to still greater results next year 
and the years following. 

After this 


complete list of new records, no broken 


first attempt there is a 


bones or serious accidents of any sort, 


and with everyone thoroughly con- 


There seems to be 
a general satisfaction with the results of 


verted to the idea. 


the week which will be spread far and 
wide hy those who attended, and this 
contagion of enthusiasm is the best pos- 
for July, 1905. All 
feel that this is 
only an opening wedge, a beginning of 


sible foundation 


concerned seemed to 
tourna- 
ments, the not distant results of which 
will be a new order of popularity for the 
White Mountains. For many years that 


a long series of midsummer 


section has been in need of something of 
this kind, a new sort of dispensation 
combining the essentials of sport, enter- 
prise and utility, something to stir the 
oft-sluggish vacation habit, something 
to lend a more vigorous outdoor aspect 
to a summer outing in that part of New 
England, and to bring nearer the differ- 
ent attractions within a 50-mile radius 
of Mt. Washington. 
There is plenty of room for some 
owned 
system of local transportation, not only 
to make up for the lack of frequent train 


swift, pleasant, independently 
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service and the entire absence of trol- 
ley lines in that section, but also to ac- 
commodate those who desire to travel 
out of beaten paths as pedestrians do, 
having the same independence with a 
means of travel many times superior. 
Only the poorest roads and narrow 
trails are any longer inaccessible to the 


motor car. Good roads are coming with 
fair progress, and the trails are still the 
foot traveler's own—as they should al- 
ways remain. Appreciation of the su- 
perior attractions of the White Moun- 
tains for motorists has grown immensely 
within the past month, not only hy per- 
sonal contact of visitors with conditions 
there, but also through the far-reaching 
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work of the daily and weekly press and 
the special publications. 

The fruit of this 
next year, as was the case the second 
year at Ormond. 


work will be seen 
Good will with re- 
spect to subsequent plans is practically 
universal, as it should be. Instead of 


attempting to make trouble for the 


motorists, the farmers and village resi- 


dents generally throughout the moun- 
tains adopted the sensible course of tak- 
ing the opportunity to educate their 
horses to the inevitable. Their friendly 
attitude was cordially and thoroughly 
reciprocated, making a very auspicious 
emulation from 
every nook and corner of the country. 


beginning, worthy of 





CARRYING MT. 
No mishaps, no rudeness, no hard feel- 
ings were left from the first meet, but a 
cordial good feeling that means much 
for the mountains, as well as for those 
who delight in visiting them. 
Everything was done “decently and 
under 
Mountain 


All the events were 
the White 
Roads Improvement Association, and 


in order.” 


the auspices of 


were regularly sanctioned by the Ameri- 


can Automobile Association. Every 
precaution was taken to avoid accident, 
although Friday’s tour happened to be 
planned on the 13th of the month at a 
conference held in room 
13 at the Mt. Washing- 
Without doubt it 


was the most ideal tour 


ton, 


ever promoted. Every- 
Harlan W. 


Alexander 


one from 

Whipple to 
Winton declared it the 
best two or three days’ 


outing the country af- 


Mr. Winton 
looked—and he 
that. he felt—ten years 
younger than he dida 
few at the 
Cleveland factory. The 
visiting ladies, of whom 
there 


fords. 
said 


weeks 


ago 


several, 
the 


cheered 


were 
bumped along in 
tonneaus and 
both the promoters of the meet and the 
events themselves to the echo. 

One curious fact is that there were 
three teams stationed at different points 
on the mountain road by an enterpris- 
ing man who thought he could make 
some money by towing stalled cars. 
But there was not a single call for such 
service during the week, nor any cause 
for the cry, “Get a horse!” from begin- 
ning to end. Nor were there any serious 
tire troubles—a 


showing extremely 


creditable to American tires. Another 


year will see, perhaps, a broader series 
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of tests of machines and tires, as well as 
a vastly larger number of people in the 
mountains during automobile gala week. 
Meanwhile we were not forgotten by 
“our loving friends.” 
the dis- 
patch was received by Secretary Mor- 
Keesville, N. Y., July 16. 
We regret exceedingly missing con- 
nections at Port Kent. Our hearty con- 
gratulations on the success of your 
meet. It should certainly become an 
annua! event in American automobiling. 
Winturop E. ScArRrITrtT, 
James B, DILL. 


On the closing 


day following characteristic 


gan: 


*, E. Stanley, the Hero of the Climb 


Mr. Scarritt, president of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, was then on a 
Mr. Dill was at 
that time on an automobile trip to his 


well-earned vacation. 


camp in the Rangeley region of Maine. 
His object was to 
through that 
through the unsettled portion of Canada 
from Quebec through the forests to the 
Maine border, and from there along the 
Arnold 


march to Quebec. 


map out a route 


country, as well as 


route Benedict took on his 
Quite a number of people confused 


E. Stanley, who participated in this 
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meet, with F. O. Stanley, who made the 
memorable first automobile ascent up 
Mt. Washington, August 31, 1899. The 
two gentlemen do bear a marked re- 
semblance to each other, so the mistake 
is not surprising. Even those who 
know them both are often puzzled to 
tell them apart. The Stanley record 
breaker, by the way, has changed hands, 
and is now the property of K. Kendall, 
of Goffstown, N. H., who, taking ad- 
vantage of the selling condition of the 
entry, immediately upon its arrival at 
the summit purchased it at the price 


named in the entry, $670. This is un- 
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doubtedly the first time that an auto- 
mobile has ever been sold on the top of 
a mountain. 

Finally, as the White Mountain Echo 
aptly remarks, “The 
England’ made a grand garage.” 


‘Crown of New 
But 
there is to be no more automobiling on 
Mt. Washington this season. The meet 
is over, and the horse is again king on 
this 8-mile Already 
there are plenty of people looking for- 
ward to 1905, and some of the manu- 
facturers are talking of building special 


famous course. 


machines for the purpose of going after 
the Harkness record. 


Properly 


By G. R. Ss. 


ANY comparatively inexperier ced 
tourists have trouble in making 
changes, especially when ap- 

proaching a danger zone under the speed 

laws. They that they should 
change from top speed, but they also 
understand that, if running on it, the 
second speed cannot be put in at once 
owing to the fact that the car is trav- 
eling too fast for it. Consequently 
they put on the brake, and when they 
have reduced the speed down to about 
what is right they put on the second, or 
medium, one, so as to 
through the populated area. 
It is preferable to adopt a slightly 
different plan. 
tion 


speed 


know 


run quietly 


On approaching a sec- 
calling for decreased speed the 
clutch should be put down and the car 
allowed to slow. There is no need 
to touch the brakes, unless you should 
be descending a hill. When the car has 
slowed sufficiently 
speed can be put in. It is not only a 
question of using a low gear when driv- 
ing through a town, but it is always ad- 
visable to throttle the engine, so that it 


down the second 


is running with the minimum amount of 
mixture and as quietly as possible. 
With a good engine a considerable 
variation of speed can be obtained by the 
ignition alone and without touching the 
clutch or brakes. Of course, in con- 
gested areas even under these conditions 
the second speed in the case of a three 
speeded car may be too high, and it wil 
be necessary to go on to the first. 
When running with the engine throt- 
tled considerable practice is required to 
avoid stopping it altogether with an un- 
governed engine, but the nack of avoid- 
All this 


is a thing which seems to be very much 


ing this is very soon acquired. 


neglected, since you so often see cars 
running through towns with the engine 
obviously unthrottled and working al- 
most at its full power, the clutch and the 
brakes being in constant use, the whole 
effect of which, upon the public, is par- 
ticularly bad. Not only is this true, but 
the car, the tires and the engine are all 
at the same time being put to a lot of 
unnecessary wear and tear which might 
well be saved. 





OU might search the world over 
and you would not find a more 
suitable place for spectacular automo- 
biling than is afforded by the White 
Mountains. with me to Glen 
Cottage at the foot of Mt. Washington 
carriage road, or at least but a few 
vards from it. 
biles of 


Come 


There you find automo- 
various 
power and 


with 


weight 
anxious driv- 
anon lift 
their eyes to the top 
of Mt. Washington, 
where, if the clouds 


ers who 


do not press down 
on their peaks, can { 
be seen the Summit 
House and its sta- 
bles. It is only three 
miles as the crow 
flies to the top, but 
it is eight miles bv 
the carriage road as 
the horse flies, and 
it is up those eight 
miles to that 
men at 


top 
the 
foot want to go and 


these 
intend to go. “Are you ready?” asks 
the starter as the timers’ watches tick 
off the 


fateful command, “Go!” 


seconds, and then comes the 
With a rush 
across the Glen Cottage lawn, which 
marks the start of the eight miles as- 
cent, the driver is soon on the regular 
road. Once there he swings sharply 
to the right and thunders over the 
bridge that crosses the little river at 
the toli gate. His toll had been paid at 


the barn, so the driver looks neither to 
the right nor to the left, but 
straight the black 

wherein the now flying machine enters 
with a roar which awakes the echoes 
and throws them back to the assembled 


goes 


ahead to woods, 


spectators at the Cottage. 
You 


notice a perceptible slowing 
down in speed just 
as the machine en- 
ters the woods for 
a quick rise is there 
in the road and the 
engine feels it. The 
engine barking like 
a pack of yelping 
hounds, enters the 
woods and the ex- 
plosions from the 
unmuffled 


marks its 


engine 
progress 
up the mountain. 
The 


Sthe two-mile 


driver passes 
tele- 
station and 


the operator there 


phone 
stationed informs 

the anxious waiters 

something like this: 
“Stanley rushed by in six minutes going 
like the wind.” At the Half-Way, the 
lonely hermit who guards the Half-Way 
gate reports thus: “No. 14, going splen- 
didly passed here.” With a powerful 
glass, as was the case with Webb Jay, I 
could see the machine, snake-like, wind- 
ing up the mountain. Here the tele- 
phone announces, “Webb Jay, No. —, 


rushed by in — time,” and then in- 


tense excitement takes huld of the peo- 
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ple at the top and foot as the final two 
miles are covered. Coming with a 
final roar and rush the climbers enter 
the last half mile and the motors loudly 
herald the approach of the finish. The 
spectators grow frantic as some record 
breakers round the curve and dash into 
their ranks, and then the next one is 
ready for welcoming. 
Gna renee Me 


HAT a splendid lot of drivers 
appeared and went over the 

course in the White Mountains. They 
climbed Mt. Washington as if they had 
been doing it all their lives, though it 
required a whole lot of careful driving, 
as well as strenuous work on those two 
days’ tours. It would be hard to par- 
ticularize as to who was the best driver. 
I was fortunate in being an observer 
on two cars, the performance of either 


of which can be written down as perfect. 
One was the now famous White steam 
touring car, the other the Pierce Great 


Arrow touring car. The former was 
driven by Webb Jay, of national repu- 
tation, assisted by Mr. Dengzer and 
John Hautauk, three men of the White 
Sewing Machine Co.’s staff who, like 
the entire White outfit, are both clever 
and gentlemen. Percy P. Pierce pre- 
sided over the Pierce Great Arrow, and 
drove like the veteran that he is. I can- 
not conceive of two better drivers than 
Messrs. Jay and Pierce. Then came 
Frank Nutt, with as much experience as 
the others, or more, who drove the 
Haynes in a masterly manner, and I 
followed him all one day only to observe 
that his machine acted like clock work, 
never missing an explosion. 

It was tough luck for L. J. Phelps, 
who, after making a perfect score the 
first day, had a bolt drop into the dif- 
ferentials, damaging them irretrievably. 


The gallant little Stevens-Duryea, with 
Otto Nestman driving, came to the 
rescue and towed Mr. Phelps, with six 
people, into Jackson, some ten miles 
away. Nestman is one of those great 
drivers who saves his machine like a 
careful man spares his horse when driv- 
ing, but the little 7 H. P. Stevens-Dur- 
yea was equal to all occasions, and it 
was only an agravating example of hard 
luck when on the first day just five 
minutes was lost through a broken igni- 
tion wire. Mr. Stanley’ made friends 
with everybody by his splendid work, 
and he was given more credit for the 
work of his 6 H. P. steamer than Hark- 
ness was with his 60. In point of power 
for price Mr. Stanley easily led the 
field. Mr. Stanley is not only a gentle- 
man and a sportsman, but he is that 
much rarer man, a true philosopher in 
either victory or defeat. 

Mr. of the Electric Vehicle 
Co., drove the Columbia magnificently, 
and the only thing that marred his win- 
ning of two gold medals was the gentle- 
man’s persistent determination to com- 
plain and find fault. As a direct anti- 
thesis to Mr. Alden, take Mr. Breese, 
who would be 


Alden, 


found at the different 
controls sitting on a veranda looking 
as if he had not been out on a run 
at all, and the picturesque Gothamite 
created a good deal of attention every- 
where by his urbanity and general good 
fellowship. Of course, Mr. Whipple 
was the genial gentleman he always is, 
and noone begrudged hii his gold 
medal. “The little Oldsmobile with Man- 
ager Ben Smith, of Boston, in com- 
mand, attacked conquered the 
mountains in excelsior-like fashion. It 
was only a romp for the merry Ben and 
Peabody, his able assistant, to land the 
little Detroit wonder at the Tip Top 
House in tip top fashion. I myself made 
an ascent with Mr. Smith, but I must 
have been a Jonah, for luck was against 


and 
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us through faulty ignition caused by wet 
ignition wires, though the time, 1 hour 
and 6 minutes, was a wonderful 
formance for the smallest powered ma- 
chine in the contest, so the two gold, 
two silver and one bronze medal car- 


per- 


ried by Ben Smith back to Boston were 
the 
Rambler were a gold medal combina- 


The Ram- 
bler was found equal to anything in the 


well earned. Arthur Gardner and 


tion in the endurance runs. 


way of mountain road, and only the non- 
arrivai of a lower gear prevented the 
Rambler proving this in “The Climb to 
the Clouds.” 
the large firms were not in evidence, but 
the little Cameron, of Rhode 
Island. as little as the State itself, 
tackled the big climb and arrived after 


The air-cooled motors of 


o 
SOsSO 


inuch tribulation safely at the top. 

The 10 H. P. delivery wagon of the 
Consolidated Motor Co, started for the 
mountain top and made the first mile 
in good shape, but a heavy rain made 
the going greasy and Mr. H. C. Cryder 
was advised not to proceed; then as it 
rained the next morning, he started 
home much disappointed in not having 

the ascent. The 
Phelps, driven by 


their respective manufacturers, did fine 


make 
the 


a chance to 
Prescott and 
work in the climb, Mr. Phelps going up 
the first morning before the birds were 
up, having been given the honor of 
making the first ascent, and started at 5 
o'clock promptly. Mr. Prescott was de- 


sirous of taking his accomplished 
daughter up with him, whom he declares 
is a better driver than himself, but as 
the rules did not allow this, the referee 
that Miss 


could not go up as a competitor. It 


reluctantly ruled Prescott 
was regretable that the Stevens-Duryea 


did not arrive in time to compete in 
their class, but Otto Nestman proved in 
another and a higher class that the gold 


medal in the $1,000 to $1,800 stock car 
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class would have been his, barring acci- 
dents. 

Few expected that the motor cycle 
would go up the mountain. There were 
five entries and three of them were on 
hand. Arthur 
Metz motor cycle, passed me two miles 


Batchelder, riding a 
from the base going like a scared rab- 
bit, his feet flying around almost as fast 
as the motors exhausted. He arrived at 
the top in less than 35 minutes, and 
when I got there he was calmly sitting 
on a soap box eating his lunch. The boy 
is only about 16 years old, but he’s a 
wonder. F. R. Dickinson, another 
Waltham rider, was second in the motor 
cycle contest, but in much slower time 
than Batchelder. C. H. Metz, the builder 
of the Metz motor cycle, experienced 
his usual hard luck, though eventually 
he got to the top somehow, and received 
a bronze medal, his machines thus win- 
third 
Oscar Hedstrom turned up at Bretton 


ning first, second and honors. 
woods Wednesday evening at 7 o'clock, 
too late to give the Indian motor cycle 
a chance. 

Harkness drove splendidly, in fact, he 
surprised me. He had never seen the 
road before and did not care to exam- 
ine it. With a roar his big Mercedes 
bounded from the Glen Cottage barns, 
had 


and in the twinkling of an eye 


crossed the meadows, and the furious 
barking of the big engine long after it 
vanished from sight told those who lis- 
tened that Harkness was doing a great 
performance. The telephone confirmed 
this that he had 


passed the Half Way House in record 


when it informed us 


time. So interested did I become that 
I couldn’t wait for him, so I walked half 
a mile down the mountain to meet him. 
I had not waited long when with a tre- 
bounded into sight. 
the 


wheel ana his hair flying, his eyes bulg- 


mendous roar he 


Harkness, with steady hand on 


ing as they peered through the fog, 
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passed me jumping like a jack rabbit, 
the front wheel seeming to be in the air 
half the time. He looked for 
tion as to the finish and all that I had 


direc- 


with a wave 
It was 


time to say was “Go on!” 
of my hand toward the summit. 
the most terrible, 


spectacular thing | 


have ever seen, and | never want to 
have anything to do with a thing of 
this kind again. 

A word in praise of E. A. Morrison, 


You 


can set Mr. Morrison down as a truly 


the Boston driver, and I am done. 


peerless driver. He combines nerve 


with intelligence and it is doubtful if 
there was a more popular man in the 
mountains during the entire Automobile 
Week. The 
splendidly, and if it had not been for an 


Morrison car behaved 
accident through the sprag dropping on 
his second time up the mountain, there 
is no telling what Morrison with his 
stripped car would have done, but as it 
was he was easily first in his class for 
stock cars. Harry Fosdick proved him- 
self worthy of his laurels and rather sur- 
prised everybody by the fine work he did 
with the Winton. Mr. Winton, with a 
new four-cylinder car, would have un- 
doubtedly made a good performance if 
he had geared it right, but he made 
amends on the two days’ tours for an) 
misfortunes in this direction by doing 
all kinds of 
four Wintons medal winners. 
Fosdick 
through a collision, Mr. Winton raced 
back to 
extra miles, and then caught up with 


stunts to make the other 
For in- 
lost a wheel 


stance, when 


Bretion woods, covering 36 


the party at lunch. 


13 sxe 3 a ewe 
om 4" 13 Twerzen /3 ' 3 
/ "3 =D mt 3 ja /3 jciendiaa 
HERE accidents in the 
White Mountains. No 
were required to pull a disabled ma- 


were no 


horses 


chine, though we had the animals sta- 
tioned at three places in the mountains, 
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Not a 
the 
worthy medical men we had handy grew 


but there was “nothin’ doin’.” 


doctor was called for, and two 
weary of carrying their surgical cases 
around with them. Not a tire punctured 
on the two days’ tours and but one on 
the climb, all of which constitutes a 
splendid testimonial for American tires, 
which I feel like apologizing to after 
criticism I made on the 


some recent 


stuff one American manufacturer is re 


ported to have put in his product, 
though even that particular tire stood 
up well in the test. All of this 
goes to prove that room 13, in which 
the touring program was made up on 
Friday, the 13th day of the month, and 
the events which are illustrated in this 
issue of THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE by 
thirteen original pictures, is a lucky 
numeral, and so far as I go all previous 
superstitions connected with the num 
ber thirteen are, like the Mt. Washing- 


ton records, knocked into a cocked hat. 
a) 


UST a word as to the origin of the 
first annual White Mountains Au- 
tomobile Week. 


Mr. Anderson's cfhice at 


The writer walked into 
Ormond one 
evening just after the Ormond-Daytona 
last 
Mr. Anderson asked what could be done 
for the White 
looked the ground over last fall, | 
Clouds,” 
later Mr. Anderson, on his own initia- 


tournament was over winter and 


Mountains. Having 
sug 
gested a “Climb to the and 
tive, suggested the Two Days’ Tour. 


Several people, of course, claim the 
credit for al! this sort of thing, but you 


can give every bit of it to Messrs. An- 


derson and Price, as they are responsi- 


ble more than anybody else for both the 
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Ormond-Daytona and the White Moun- 
tains successes. I know the credit is 
theirs and it should not be taken away 
from them. It is not always the people 
who talk that do things. It is the people 
who do the work who say the least. The 
burden of mountain 


expense for this 


week, just as was the case in Florida 
the first year, was laid on the willing 
shoulders of Anderson and Price, and 
it will cost these two men many hun- 
dreds of dollars before they get through 
with paying the bills. the 
White co-operated 
with but 


very 


Several of 


Mountains hotels 


Anderson and Price, there 


were not a few whose narrow 


ideas will require considerable broad- 
ening before they will participate in 


next years function. For instance, 


one hotel contributed $75 towards the 
the affair, 
and later on the chief clerk of the hotel 


prizes and promotion of 
told me that a bill would be sent in to 
Anderson and Price for the entertain- 
ment of the tourists who thought they 
were guests of the hotel management. 
1 understand this bill which Anderson 
and Price paid was enough to cover the 
contribution, 
the tourists as profit 
The Mt. Washington Toll Road Com- 
the 
During the days the automobil- 


hotel's leaving all the 


1 
money spent D5 


pany also made hay while sun 
shone. 
ists used the road the company charged 
$3.60 for each machine that went up the 
the 


road received much valuable publicity, 


mountain. Of course, mountain 
but the Toll Road people did not seem 
Next 
may be necessary to cut out the moun- 


to appreciate that fact. year it 


tain road. In fact, it has. already been 
suggested to do this since now that it 
has been proved beyond question that 
any kind of a good automobile can climb 
it, and as we escaped this year without 
any accidents it would seem like tempt- 
ing the fates to essay it again. 

There is no doubt in my mind but 
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that a terrible accident will occur 
sooner or later on that mountain if its 
ascent be continued at racing speed by 
high powered machines. I do not want 
even to think what might be the result 
the 


drivers were making their tortuous trip 


if a storm should come on while 


up the mountain. Machine and driver 
might easily be hurled into the abyss. 
To Miss Mattie Clark, the 
plished manager of the Summit House, 
thanks are particularly due. 


accom- 


I person- 
ally wish to acknowledge being the re- 
cipient of many little kindnesses from 
Miss Clark, who was most solicitous for 
the guests. To Mr. 
the Franconia 
Inn, Sugar Hill; Colonel Greenleaf, pro- 
prietor of the Profile House, and Mr. 
Cilly, 
Bethlehem, 


comfort of her 


Peckett, pre ypriete r of 


manager of the Maplewood at 

thanks 
These men contributed generously and 
1; 1 
Ge 


turns, | 


especial are due. 
direct re- 
them to all 
visit 


not seek to receive any 
commend 


that 


auto- 


mobilits may the mountains. 

To catch the I is the aim and end of 
the advertiser of automobiles of integ- 
rity, while the advertiser of made-to- 
sell vehicles is but 
catch the J. 


content if he can 


SSRs 


< 


ss HE faults of our brothers we will 

write in the sands and their vir- 
tues on the tablets of our loving mem- 
ory.” This is part of the ritual of an 
order known the world over for its gen- 
Vir- 


ginia orator in defending the memory 


erosity and mercy. Said a noted 
of a dead comrade: “The pale face of 
death should be a flag of truce to all 
brave men.” These thoughts are called 
up by the fulsome eulogy written by a 
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daily newspaper man over the sad fate 
of an importer of automobiles who, it 


was said, took the life that his Creator 
gave him either in fear of a dread dis- 


ease or of some other consequences 
which might happen if he lived. The 
spirit of obituary comment has under- 
gone much change since Antony de- 
clared over the dead body of Caesar 
that “The evil that men do lives after 
them, the good is oft interred with their 
Though we may admire justice 
tempered with mercy, mercy degen- 
erated into weakness defeats its own 
ends, and while I believe in speaking 
well of the deserving dead, I do not be- 
lieve in playing the part of the hypocrite 
and chiseling an angel’s wings on the 
marble where the serpent’s tail would be 
I have stood at open 


bones.” 


more appropriate. 
graves and heard words that I knew 
were as false as hell spoken over those 
who had returned to the dust from 
whence they came, and heard praise 
most fulsome lavished upon men | knew 
to have been cruel, faithless and unlov- 
able all their lives. I do not believe that 
the fact of such men dying and having 
false words spoken over them, and their 
coffins bestrewed with flowers, alters 
the real records of their lives one jot or 
gives them any a passport 
through the golden gates. 
that men do lives after them,” and if that 
is not true then I have read life and life's 
great interpreter, Shakespeare, in vain. 

All of this is not written by a perfect 


sort of 
“The evil 


man; if anyone is aware of the frailties 
in his nature it is the man who writes 
these words, but the truth can harm 
neither the living nor the dead, and he 
to whom I have referred was one, of 
whom the least said the better. 

In this, however, he was far from 
being alone, since there are some oth- 
ers in the importing line who might as 
well be dead, and still a few others who 
might well be in jail or on probation if 
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the law was not the ass one grave writer 
of it has calmly asserted it to be. When 
a man who is true to himself and to his 
fellows, dies, you may look to me for an 
adequate eulogy, but for the other 
kind charity demands of me only si- 
lence. 


The consumer should be the definite 
object of all advertising effort. The con- 
sumer is the dictator of trade, and any- 
one who plans advertising upon any 
other assumption will acquire experi- 
ence but not trade. 


ANY thousands of dollars in busi- 
ness was lost by this magazine 
through its advertising representative 
devoting so much time to arranging and 
developing the big annual affairs like 
Ormond-Daytona and the “Climb to the 
Clouds.” I feel sure that automobiling 
appreciates the fact that Mr. Sinclair has 
sacrificed his personal interests to ad- 
vance those of the trade, since none can 
say that these annual affairs do not pro- 
mote the best interests of both the trade 
and the pastime. The only chance to re- 
coup Mr. Sinclair has is that sooner or 
later the trade will appreciate what THE 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE has done. If 
its representative did not appear for 
business as usual it was because he was 
at the top of Mt. Washington or on the 
sands in Florida. The trade will have 
an opportunity when making up its ad- 
vertising appropriations to remember 
THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE to give it 
a share of the business, knowing that in 
doing so that it will get adequate re- 
turns from the money expended besides 
showing that what Tne AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE is doing for legitimate sport 
is what the trade wants it to do. 


Advertising is not the engine which 
runs the machinery of business, but it 
is, in large part, the fuel supply of that 
engine. 
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The recent automobile run up Mt. 
Washington has attracted much atten- 
tion. The record-breaking feat was ac- 
complished by more than 20 motor cars 
of various types, and is one of the best 
possible proofs of the practical develop- 
ment and reliability of the automobile 
over all kinds of roads and under the 
most adverse conditions.—Albany Ar- 
gus. : 

To the small, unappreciative auto- 
mobile editor, to the carping critic, and 
to all other critters who talk, but don’t 
work, I commend the above. This sort 


of commendation appeared in many 
thousand newspapers and was the first 
paragraph of a column in the Argus. If 
the small 2 by 4 editor don’t appreciate 
what the White Mountains Automobile 
Week did for the cause, I feel sure the 
automobile manufacturers do. The af- 
fair proved the worth and the utility of 
the motor car as nothing else has done. 
That is business, and it should not suffer 


from small, impotent, jealous rivalry. 


Money is by no means “all” in this 
automobile whirl. It is just three-quar- 


ters. 


HERE are rumblings in the vicin- 

ity of 38th street and Broadway 
which are suggestive of an approaching 
earthquake. The importers believe that 
in the allotment of show spaces they 
are not given an equal chance with the 
American makers, hence the rumblings. 
Things have really progressed so far 
that I shall be surprised if the importers 
do not run a rival show for foreign cars. 
That such an affair is being planned I 
know, but whether it will be carried out 


You 


see there is an awful difference between 


to a finality remains to be seen. 


tweedle dee and tweedle dum because, 
perhaps, chickens come home to roost. 
In other words, the barring of Ameri- 
can exhibits from some of the foreign 


shows is now working out in a some- 
what similar fashion with the foreign- 
ers over here. Personally, I am inclined 
to believe that the importers have a just 
cause for feeling that they are being 
barred out from all chance to ride in the 
band wagon, and I believe they would 
be perfectly justified in running a show 
of, for and by themselves. In fact, I’d 
like to see them do so, as two shows, 
one domestic and one foreign, would 
add greatly to the possibilities of show 
week, and would afford an excellent 
opportunity for the public to see the 
very best there was in automobiles, irre- 
spective of where the best was manu- 
factured. 


Ww are quite young yet in the mat- 
ter of conducting race meets; 


painfully young in some _ respects, 
though when the chairman of the Auto- 
mobile Association’s Racing Board offi- 
ciates there is seldom a question but 
what things are conducted properly. 
Now, I am not going to find much fault 
with Chairman Pardington, because he 
is my friend and has proved himself as 
such on many occasions; especially am 
I indebted to him in the matter of the 
Ormond-Daytona races and the recent 
White Mountains’ small 
amount of the smooth running of which 
was due to A. R. Pardington. How- 
ever, “facts is facts,” and I think there 
is one kicking around loose that I want 
to bring to the attention of my friend 
Pardington, as well as to all the others 


successes, mo 


less competent than he who assume the 
office of referee at race meets. Hark- 
ing back over some twenty-five years’ 
experience, the constitution 
laws of many associations are brought 


and _ by- 
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into a menta! review before me, and in 
the racing part of each of these consti- 
tutions and by-laws I remember a clause 
something like this: 

“In case the judges disagree the issue 
shall be taken to the and his 
decision shall be final.”’ 

What is a referee and what are his 
peculiar The 
Standard Dictionary in defining referee 
‘t. A person to whom a thing is 


referee 


duties or functions? 


a 
referred; especially, an umpire; arbi- 
trator. 2. (1) A person to whom an 
issue or question of fact arising in a 
cause has been sent by order of court 
for trial or examination. (2) A person 
to whom a case is sent by order of court 
to take testimony, and 
report.” 

The judges are the jury in racing and 


investigate, 


the referee is really the judge, so to 
speak. 


and only then, the referee, after hearing 


After the judges fail to agree 


the evidence, as referee and as judge, 
he makes his decision. 

Mr. Pardington, as is too often the 
case with many other referees, usurps 
the place of the judges; he apparently 
has no use for judges and arrogates to 
himself the disposition of a case before 
it is acted upon by the jury, which are 
the judges. 
this with the kindest of feeling for Mr. 


Mind you, I am saying all 


Pardingten, but I want to change, this 
referee business right now, for it should 
and must be changed. I do not believe 
the responsibility should rest on one 
man to make decisions of so weighty a 
character as those which have arisen in 
racing and must continue to arise. 

All of this was brought home to me 
by Mr. Pardington’s ruling in the case 
of the non-arrival of Otto Nestman and 
the Stevens-Duryea at the foot of Mt. 
Washington in time to compete with 
vehicles of his class. Mr, Pardington 
decided, without consulting the judges, 
that the Stevens-Duryea was out of the 


contest because of failure to report 
when the contest restricted to vehicles 
of the Stevens-Duryea class was called. 

While I, as promoter and manager 
of the White Automobile 
Week, refrained from saying anything 
at the time, since for to have done so 


Mountains’ 


would have been manifestly discourteous 
to Mr. 
over in my province as a writer I most 


-ardington, now the affair is all 


certainly do question Mr. Pardington’s 
stand in this matter. The Stevens-Dur- 
yea people had promised me by letter 
to be on hand at Bretton woods on Sun- 
day evening; they did not arrive there 
until Tuesday, and the contest for their 
class of vehicles was run on Monday. 

Neither the entry blank, nor the offi- 
cial program stated what day the classes 
were to be run, because this could not 
be definitely 
very well owing to the short time I had 
to arrange the 


determined in advance 
program and rush it 
printer’s hands, There 
was right on both sides, and I think 
wrong on both sides. In the first place, 
Mr. Hildebrand should have notified me 


through the 


that he could not get to Bretton woods 
on Sunday, which he did not do, and I 
had no means of reaching him, think- 
ing, of course, that he was on the road 
bound for the starting point. In the 
next place, I think the class in which 
Mr. Hildebrand had should 
have remained open, all things consid- 
ered. As it splendid little 
Stevens-Duryea made the fastest time 


entered 


was, the 


for its class up the mountain by min- 


utes, though this was done in another 


class wherein it could not win, since 


being outclassed it was pitted against 
machines more powerful than it was. 
In conclusion I want to say I have 
only called attention to this matter for 
the good of all racing, believing that 
three or more judges should first consult 
in regard to any matter under dispute, 
in fact, concerning all matters at a race, 
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and then if they fail to agree they should 
lay the cause of their disagreement be- 
fore the referee, whose decision should 
then be final. This is a racing law as it 
has stood for more than a quarter of a 
century, and the law should not be cast 
aside at this late day unless for some 
uncommonly good reason, 


ag me, and I imagine to almost 
every other ordinary man, when 
it comes to spark coils, we buy what we 
think is the best, and then we leave the 
balance to the man who sells the coils 
to us. Unfortunately, too often we 
regret this later on when we find out 
that the 
every sense of the word. 


sold us did so in 
All this came 
ran across Leon 


man who 
home to me when | 
Rubay the other day. This gentleman, 
who has so cleverly portrayed the fact 
that in automobiling it is but a mere 
step from the Eiffel Tower to the Madi- 
son Square Garden, soon told me more 
about coils than I ever dreamed of. 
Among other interesting things he said 
was: 

“Do you know that through the in- 
efficiency of the coil you are now using, 
your motor is, with more or less fre- 
Most of 


you automobilists are not aware of this, 


quency, missing explosions? 


but it is a fact, nevertheless, and it 
simply means that your motor is not de- 
veloping its full capacity of horse power. 

“It is true that the price of a Lacoste 
coil, for example, is higher than the 
average coil made in this country, but 
money saved at the expense of efficiency 
is not economy, and the price of a per- 
fect induction coil, the use of which in- 
sures increased horse power, elimination 
of ignition troubles and longer duration 
of batteries, is far less than the expense 
and annoyance it saves its user. A good 
storage battery not only gives infinitely 
better results, but it is also economical. 
I have often been asked if storage bat- 
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teries are better than dry cells, why do 
not manufacturers equip their cars with 
them? 
initial cost is more. 


The only answer is, because the 
This also applies 
If I could supply the Lacoste 
coil at the same price as the average 


to coils. 
American coil, there is not a car in this 
country that would not be equipped 
with it.” 


TRONG 


needed 


men are oftentimes 


because the frailty of 


others calls for the assumption by 
some one of the supreme commander in 
I have called atten- 
lack of full 


knowledge and appreciation of the pow- 


the time of trouble. 
tion to what I consider a 
ers and duties of the referee; now I 
would like to say something about the 
indecision of judges. 

When the gentlemen who accepted 
the onerous positions of judges for the 
White an- 
nounced, I felt sure that in Messrs. S. 
A. Miles, manager of the National As- 
Manufacturers ; 


Mountains awards were 


sociation Automobile 
S. M. Butler, secretary of the Automo- 
bile Club of America, and John B. Park- 
inson, Florida East 
Coast Automobile Association, we had 


secretary of the 


three good men. These men are fair. 


1 know that at least one of them has on 


previous occasions shown that he pos- 


sesses some of that quality so very de- 
sirable in most men at times which is 
known as backbone. I was rather in- 
clihed to that S. M. Butler 
would also stand with his back to the 
wall when he thought that he was right. 
John B. Parkinson had likewise shown 


believe 


that he was possessed of some of the 
sand which has made the Ormond-Day- 
tona beach famous. Thus severally and 
collectively I thought the judges men 
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of firmness, as I knew them to be men 
of fairness. 

These men made 
awards were duly posted; the awards 
consisted of gold, silver and 
medals won by the competitors in the 
“Climb to the Clouds,” and in the two 
days’ tours, taken in connection there- 
with. The awards in the “Climb to the 
Clouds” were satisfactory, it seems; but 


awards and these 


bronze 


not so to several people, however, who 
thought that they should have received 
gold medals for the endurance tours, 
while at the same time they also 
thought that some of those who had re- 
ceived the highest awards were not en- 
titled to them. Of course, kicks were 
expected since it would be a spiritless 
contest that did not sooner or later de- 
velop a kick almost as strong as Van- 
derbilt’s 60 H. P. Mercedes; so a kick 
was looked for in the White Mountains 
and it arrived right on time. The air 
was blue around the Mt. Pleasant and 
Mt. Washington for 
minutes. 

Mr. Miles, with fore- 
sight, gained from a long experience in 
the past, silently swung himself aboard 
a train headed for New York. One of 
the disgruntled competitors rushed at 
him as he was doing this and shouted: 
“Mr. Miles, we do not want that silver 
medal!” “Neither does the committee!” 
yelled Miles back, and then he settled 
down comfortably in the Pullman, while 
John B. Parkinsot: stood with his back 
to the bulletin board trying to brace 
himself for the onslaught he knew was 
Mr. Butler all this time was 
calmly dining at the Mt. Washington 
across the meadows, as rumors of the 
trouble had not him as yet. 
Looking over from my table, I observed 


hotels several 


commendable 


coming. 


reached 


he was sipping a cooling beverage, and I 
also noticed he kept a furtive eye on the 
dining room door. By and by the tele- 


phone commenced to buzz and room 13 
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That was the official head- 
Placing the 


was called. 
quarters, where I abode. 
receiver to my ear I heard noises much 
like that which the mob makes in Julius 
Caesar. I was implored to fly or run 
or else get the judges to change their 
decisions, but I did neither, since it was 
none of my funeral, and I told the im- 
plorers so. Furthermore, I suggested 
that I would see a certain warm place 
frozen over before I would alter a de- 
Then I heard 
someone suggesting that it was wise 


cision if I were a judge. 


men who changed their minds, but I 
confessed that I would rather be written 
down a fool in the case under discus- 
Threats of what would happen 
next year to the meet were made, but 


sion. 


the present was of more interest to me 
than the future, and the kickers were 
all individually and collectively informed 
to that effect. Parkinson was the first 
to weaken and the panic or something 
In the 
meantime, I had taken a walk down to 


else eventually spread to Butler. 


Fabyan to see Webb Jay, one of the 
On my 
return I was informed that the judges, 
minus Miles, had awarded seven addi- 


satisfied gold medal winners. 


tional gold medals. Of course, the peo- 
ple that got the new awards were fairly 
satisfied—not entirely so, however, as 
they said the awarding of them was only 
what ought to have been done in the 
first place; those who had received gold 
medals at the first said that 
they felt like throwing their medals into 


instance 


the Ammonoosuc river. It is no won- 
der, after all this, that I that a 
strong man like Mr. Pardington is re- 


feel 
quired at times. Men of iron are rare, 
but the jellyfish kind are common, too 
common. Every car that took part in 
the severe test of the two days’ endur- 
ance tours earned gold medals since the 
trifling mishaps experienced would not 
disqualify any car, with the exception, 
possibly, of one which did not finish, 
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but which had a fine score the first day. 
Still this does not excuse the pusillani- 
mous judging. 


WA 


tha 


TAL % a cn ee 


HIS reminds me of a little speech I 
once heard while attending a ban- 

quet at the Alexandria Palace, London. 
At this banquet the American Bicycle 
Team, which was under the writer's 
management, were the guests of honor. 
This was ’way back in 1887. One of our 
party had just responded to the toast to 
the American Team and I was seated 
between the late W. McClandish, a well- 
known writer, and W. A. Illston, then 
amateur champion bicyclist of England, 
who was a Birmingham lad. Someone 
proposed Illston’s health, and as he was 
a modest, lovable boy, we all did the 
for the 
He got 


up slowly and looked around patheti- 
cally and then gave what I have always 


necessary hurrah and waited 
amateur champion to respond. 


felt to be one of the most touching and 
eloquent speeches I have ever heard; it 
“Gentlemen, I thank 
Of course I am glad that I won. 
My competitors did nobly. 
could all win. 


was as follows: 
you. 
I wish we 
But we can’t all win.” 


MMEDIATELY following the Or- 
mond-Daytona and for a 


time thereafter, the daily newspapers 


races, 


persistently stated, and repeated the as- 
sertion, that W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., was 
disposing of his automobiles and would 
not race again, giving as the reason a 
weak heart. The papers persistently 
stated that Mr. Vanderbilt’s physician 
had warned him that it was time for him 
Mr. Vander- 


bilt at the time denied the stories, his 


to stop automobile racing. 


denial being made solely through Tue 
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AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE in his usual 
straightforward, terse way. The fact, 
however, that he sold his record-break- 
ing car to a New Jersey man, and has 
not since taken any personal racing in- 


“terest in the sport, leads to the belief 


that there must have been something 
in the former rumors. 

I do not believe that W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., has a weak heart, or that there 
I do be- 

not be 
senior 


is anything weak about him. 
lieve, however—but this must 
taken as “official’—that the 
Vanderbilt did have a “heart-to-heart 
talk” with the Vanderbilt junior, show- 
ing him the tremendous responsibilities 
that would some day be his, as well as 
the great danger he was running in fol- 
lowing automobile racing, and the severe 
blow it would be to the family in case 
anything should happen to him whom 
we believe to be the most popular auto- 
mobilist in the country to-day. 

Being a sensible young man as well 
as a dutiful son, and seriously inclined, 
he is now studying minutely the great 
Vanderbilt system day 
from 10 to 4 at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. 


railroad each 
A letter of regret and a telephone 
message expressing his inability to be 
present White Mountains week, which 
I received, confirm my suspicion that 
Mr. Vanderbilt 


mobile racing. 


has done with auto- 


ATHER contradictory are the two 
edicts issued by the American 
Automobile First 
Harlan W. Whipple, the president, with 
an awful warning to the effect that there 


Association. comes 


must be no racing or illegal speeding on 
the St. tour. The penalty for 
doing anything of this kind to be the 


Louis 
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withholding of the piece of parchment 
given as an exchange for the tourists’ 
$10 and the disqualification of the cul- 
prits besides. Mr. Whipple 
asserts that the eyes of the world will be 
on the tourists and himself, so having 


solemnly 


no mountains to cover him, Mr. Whip- 
take any 
Now comes, however, F. A. 


ple does not propose to 
chances. 
La Roche, the champion chaser after 
free advertising, who avers that he has 
secured the man who sells him tires and 
a representative of a paper he adver- 
tises in to act as non-observers during 
a frightful, sensational and alarming 
No 


where Mr. La Roche will stop at until 


alleged non-stop run. one knows 
the hot air and exhaust from his vocal 
cylinders cease exhausting. He says he 
may stop in Missouri, and if he does he 
may get into trouble, as the citizens of 
that State always want to be shown. 

Most people, however, do not care 
where Mr. La Roche starts or stops, as 
the public sides with the judge in his 
opinion of the man and his methods. 
The law-obeying and decent automobil- 
ists of this country are, however, vitally 
interested in Mr. La Roche's statement 
that this ill-advised venture of his has 
been sanctioned and approved of by the 
A. A. A. Racing Board. This La 
Rocheism is nothing but a race across 
the country, and now it is asserted sanc- 
tion for same is approved of by the very 
president who 


issued the anti-speed 


warning. The alleged La Roche sched- 


ule necessitates him racing through 
towns and villages, up hill and down, 
without including stops to take on fuel 
and food, at an average speed of nearly 
20 miles an hour. To keep to schedule 
Mr. La Roche must break the law and 
must defy public opinion from New 
York to St. Louis, or 
travels. This is bad but in 
his so doing to be aided and abetted by 


the A. A. A. is worse, far worse. In 


wherever he 
enough, 
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regard to the observers, again I protest 
against the A. A. A. Racing Board 
sanctioning the affair and in its approv- 
ing as its representatives on the trip as 
“observers” two men who are directly 
La 


records 


interested in Mr. Roche’s 
No 


stamped as official by any self-respect- 


success. 
sanction or should be 
ing association for such an affair with 
such “observers.” 
T is always worth while looking back 
over the way you have toiled up a 
long, steep road and come to the end 
of a journey, especially if there have 
been no mishaps and if all expecta- 
fulfilled. In this 
spirit I want to refer as briefly as I can 
to the First Annual Mt. Washington 
Automobile Week. The affair 
success—not the least doubt of it, and 


tions have been 


was a 


there is a reasonable satisfaction in the 
consciousness of that fact which I pre- 
sume none would deny to me, no matter 
‘what their prejudice—business or other- 
wise—might be. 

Naturally my first thought is of those 
who co-operated with me in the work 
connected with the affair. To my popu- 
lar and worthy friends, John Anderson 


and J. D. Price, is due the major por- 


tion of the credit for the success of 
the “Climb to the Clouds” the 
tours therewith. To my able assistants, 
John B. Parkinson, A. R. 


S. M. Butler, John C. 


Miles, J. F. 


Bruce, praise is justly due. 


and 


Pardington, 
Kerrison, S. A. 

Robert 
Without 
their valuable and never failing assist- 
ance I could not have done half so well. 
The Chronograph Club, of Boston, rep- 


Hathaway and 


resented by Messrs. Kerrison, Winsor 
and Ross, contributed materially to the 
most important detail of exact timing 
and record keeping. 

the and 


weekly press and most of the automo- 


The co-operation of daily 


bile publications was essential to our 
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success, and in most cases this co-opera- 
tion was given in the 
which it was solicited. 


same spirit in 
A paragraph in 
the Automobile (weekly) sums it up in 
a single sentence by saying that “Those 
who came to scoff remained to praise.” 
Editor Donaldson of that paper readily 
gave me the reasonable credit of hon- 
est intentions—and some experience in 
this line-—and was on hand at the open- 
ing of the tournament. Being asked his 
opinion of the Mt. Washington course 
(which he had never before seen), Mr. 
Donaldson replied that in his opinion it 
is “the most magnificent setting for a 
hill-climbing competition in this or in 
any other country—the one great inter- 
national tournament of its kind.” 

In the leading editorial of his next 
issue he says: “The poetic and the 
practical are happily mingled in the 
‘Climb to the White 
Mountains. Never before has any au- 


Clouds’ in the 


tomobile contest been held in this coun- 
try, and prohably not abroad, amid such 
majestic surroundings; the setting was 
a subject for a great artist, and worthy 
to go down to coming generations in 
imperishable oils rather than ephemeral 
words. On the practical side the course 
is a demonstration ground that could 
hardly be excelled. From start to finish 
a steady drive is needed. There is no 
chance for jockeying, and the contestant 
knows that, watch in hand, the group 
on top is waiting for him. 

“Nothing can help but progress—on- 
Motor and transmission 
their 
limit of 


ward, upward. 


and car must perform several 


functions to the endurance 
every foot of the way; it is the supreme 
test of man and machine. Many manu- 
cars will 
honor of 


enter 
The 


climb is not 


facturers who did not 
decision. 
this 
empty, but will surely be measurable in 


regret their 


record-making in 


dollars and cents when the purchasing 
public learns the facts. There is no 
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reason why the Mt. Washington climb 
should not become a great international 
event. The place is easy of access, the 
course ideal and the hotel accommoda- 
quantity and 
With 


combination 


tions are adequate in 
energetic 
that 


splendid in quality. 
management it is a 


will win.” 





Moter Age, Chicago, edited by my 
friend E. Ralph Estep, not only gave us 
plenty of advance co-operation, but de- 
termined upon covering the event in the 
“Do it 
was the telegraphic in- 


best, most thorough manner. 
and do it big,” 
struction given to his representatives at 
Bretton woods, and the two issues fol- 
lowing bespoke how well that work was 
done. Editorially the Motor Age says: 
“An endurance run this summer is not 
desirable. Track races do not furnish 
the lessons and actual comparative data 
necessary for a young industry. Such 
a test as the ‘Climb to the Clouds’ fits 
in nicely among events of a more purely 


sporting nature, to serve as a practical 


demonstration to the public of what au- 
tomobiles as a class of vehicles can do 
in the line of hard work, and what the 
different 
other in a certain kind of motoring that 


makes are relative to each 
is necessarily common in this country 
character of our 


Still in 


on account of the 
roads.” While 


preparation the Motor 


the affair was 
Age said that 
whether an entrant would win a prize 
or not, he could be sure of a “glad hand” 
at the top. 

This attitude pervaded the automo- 
bile press with but one or two excep- 
The small editor of a small 
automobile 


tions. 


weekly paper on upper 
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Broadway considered his space too lim- 
ited and too valuable to lend to the in- 
terests of the Mt. Washington tourna- 
ment. To use such matter might pos- 
sibly crowd out some of his own milk- 
and-water reflections which, of course, 
could not be thought of. I imagine that 
his few and fewer-growing number of 
readers are wondering before this why 
they don’t get the news of the sport to 
which they are entitled. When they find 
out—and they are rapidly finding out 
—someone else may reflect that this 
sort of business does not pay. About 
that time this editor’s little brief au- 
thority will be over, and he will be going 
back to the place and kind of work 
from which he came. It is evident that 
these people do not consider that they 
have any duty to the automobile public. 
Nothing else than a full conception of 
this fact has led THE AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE to spend the immense 
amount of time and money it has spent 
to get this annual midsummer function 
under way. 

A noteworthy feature 
to the satisfaction of the promoters of 
the Mt. Washington automobile week is 
its effect upon the midwinter tourna- 
ment at Ormond, Fla. Such noted au- 
tomobilists as James L. Breese, Harlan 
W. Whipple, Harry Fosdick, Arthur 
Gardiner, Webb Jay, Geo. H. Lowe, 
John G. Prouty, Otto Nestman, C. C. 
Hildebrand and other well-known men 
have asked for a plan of the Ormond 


demonstrated 


Hotel and engaged accommodations for 
themselves and their machines for the 
third annual Ormond tournament. It is 
expected that a majority of the drivers 
in the mountains this summer will be in 
Florida next winter, and it looks as if 
the new addition to the Ormond Hotel 
will be more than needed to accommo- 
date the undoubted big crowds that will 
go South after the next New York 
show. 
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I place on record herewith some com- 
ments made by well-known auto- 
mobilists and others on the character of 
the success of the first annual White 
Mountain week which closed on July 
16th: 

S. M. Butler, Secretary Automobile 
Club of America.—“Undoubtedly the 
most practicable automobile testing idea 
ever brought forward. I believe it will 
take rank easily as the first affair of its 
kind in this country—in its way equal- 
ing the annual Florida tournament. 
The American manufacturer who does 
not take part in it from year to year will 
be looked upon as having something 
that will not ‘stand the test.’ ” 

S. A. Miles, Manager Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association.—“I had no 
idea that such an affair could be pulled 
off so successfully and with so much 
credit to the promoters and participants. 
It is my firm belief that every manufac- 
turer of prominence will have to seri- 
ously consider if he afford to 
stay out of this annual summer fixture. 
It is the greatest possible test in endur- 
ance and general utility that any auto- 
put to. I am highly 
the 
mountains; you may be sure that I will 


can 


mobile can be 
pleased with my experiences in 


be with you next year if alive.” 

Winton. — “Would 
did not 
think anything would keep me here so 
long, now when it is hard work to get 


Alexander not 


have missed it for $10,000. | 


away. Next year I will come with the 
new four-cylinder Winton and a proper 
gear. This 
however, with the showing of our five 
machines in the climb and the tours.” 
C. ©. Hildebrand,- Stevens-Duryea, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.—‘“My only regret 


year I am well satisfied, 


is that we did not get into the moun- 
tains in time to win the gold medal for 
our class in the climb. The fact that 
the Stevens-Duryea easily beat the time 
of the winner in that class shows that 
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the medal would have been at our mercy 
in the competition. We naturally ex- 
pected to get a gold medal in the two 
days’ tours and were not disappointed.” 
H. W. Alden, Electric Vehicle Co.— 
“The Gasolene Columbia did exactly as 
we expected, winning two gold medals. 
We simply echo what everyone else has 
the 
function that we have ever participated 


said—that this is most successful 
in. Our reception and treatment have 
been royal, and you would not be able 
to keep us away another year.” 

Arthur Gardiner, T. B. Jeffery Mfg. 
Co., Kenosha, Wis.—‘‘I am glad that I 
came all the way from Kenosha to spend 
White Mountain week with you, inci- 
dentally giving a new proof of Rambler 
quality. I am only sorry that a change 
of gear did not arrive in time so that I 
could have had a try at the mountain. 
Without doubt the Rambler could have 
gone up somewhere near the top of its 
class, judging from my experience with 
My gold medal for the 
strenuous two days’ 
itself.” 

Webb Jay, White Sewing Machine 
Co.—“I feel that the White 
Steamer has pleased everyone with its 


it in the past. 


tour speaks for 


sure 
fine showing. The 2-year-old machine 
I drove, won a gold medal in the moun- 
tain climb for its class, as well as a gold 
the endurance The 
promoter of the White Mountains week 
rode with me the last day and will tell 


medal in contest. 


you that I did not make a single stop 
through any fault of the machine. Next 
the 
record, perhaps with a special machine 
built to go up Mt. Washington fast.” 
Percy P. Pierce, Geo. N. Pierce & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.—‘‘Well, it 
dandy week, and the ‘Pierce Great Ar- 


year we will go after climbing 


was a 


row’ as usual got some of the spoils. I 


We climbed 
the mountain and went through the two 


think the medals are fine. 


days’ runs like a swallow.” 
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Harry Fosdick, Winton Motor Car- 
riage Co., Boston—‘Il am very glad 
that Mr. Winton and myself partici- 
pated in the tournament, which I knew 
would be a success from what I saw of 
It has 
been the most practicable and successful 


the preliminary arrangements. 


event I have had anything to do with. 
My two handsome gold medals will long 
be associated with pleasant memories 
of the first annual automobile week and 
‘Climb to the Clouds.’ ”’ 

F. E. Stanley, Stanley Automobile 
Co., Newton, Mass.—‘‘Truly a magnifi- 
cent success. I think my $750 machine 
spoke for itself when it defeated all the 
other American machines and all but 
one of the imported high-powered auto- 
mobiles. Next year I will build espe- 
cially for the mountain climb, and with 
the water bars leveled somewhat I think 
the little Stanley can better 24 minutes. 
I am delighted with the White Moun- 
tain affair, which is a credit to Ameri- 
can cars, especially, and to the manage- 
ment.” 

Frank Nutt, Haynes-Apperson Co., 
Kokomo, Ind.—Well, the 
Haynes did not miss an explosion as 
Mr. Morgan followed us the last day, 
and our runabout saw the top of Mt. 


you notice 


Washington, and was a good second in 
our class. Of course, we expected to 
win in the tours of the latter part of the 


week.” 


4) 38. - ' 
“— ps es 


I COULD never understand why a 
considerable body of people object 


| 
— 


long and loud to anything which does 
not have a prominent and pronounced 
utilitarian or profit making cause for its 
The 
or pleasure have the same effect upon 


existence. words sport, pastime 
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these people that the sight of water 
does to a rabid dog—they froth at the 
mouth. But why? That a given occu- 
pation is pursued for sport and not as 
a means of livelihood does not neces- 
sarily withdraw it from the category of 
things useful for training. The natural 
boy’s pursuit of frogs, birds and wood- 
chucks is an informing survival of a 
habit indispensable to primitive man. 
Hunting and fishing were the most 
necessary means of livelihood for sav- 
ages. They are pursued now as sports 
as well as for livelihood, and there is 
good training in them when practiced 
merely as sports. They teach civilized 
man alertness, accuracy of observation, 
quickness of action, endurance and pa- 
tience, just as they developed these val- 
uable qualities in generations of savages 
who never knew what humanism, altru- 
ism and idealism were. The justification 
of unproductive sports, like the recent 
“Climb to the Clouds,” the Gordon Ben- 
nett race or the Ormond-Daytona con- 
tests lies in the fact that they develop in 
civilized man some of the invaluable 
qualities which hunting and fishing de- 
veloped in savages and that they recre- 
ate and revive in people who lead the 
unnatural life of civilization the power 
for useful work. 


A fair degree of success seems to 
have been attained by the hill-climbing 
contest up Mt. Washington in New 
Hampshire.—Horseless Age, July 20. 

Yes, even though the H. A. one did 
not deem the affair of sufficient import- 
ance to be represented at the “Climb to 
the Clouds,” it was fairly successful. 
Old age has certain prerogatives, but 
the time has long since gone by, thank 
goodness, when any decrepit publica- 
tion can either run the automobile 
game, assist it or mar it. Bewhiskered 
editors are out of date. For the true 
story of the success of White Moun- 








tains week see the live automobile pa- 
pers with no grave increment clinging 
to them. To Motor World also 1 would 
say the entries were twice the number 
expected, and “‘not half as many as ex- 
pected.” While The Motor World was 
not personally represented, it gave a 
fairly accurate story of the function, 
thanks to its having access to the hun- 
dreds of good accounts of the affair 
which were printed in all of the great 
dailies of this country. 
ee HOUGH the band-brake is the 
most practical one, it does not 
mean that it does not affect the tires,” 
said Emil Grossman, when I met him 
on Broadway last week and congratu- 
lated him upon the success Continental 
tires had met with on grade surmount- 
ing and descending. “Too many drivers 
are in the habit of applying the brake 
too suddenly, preventing the wheels 
from rotating. This in itself would not 
hurt the tire, but owing to its momen- 
tum, the car still keeps going forward, 
thus dragging the tires along the 
ground, that is to say, the tires are sub- 
jected to the same kind of wear as that 
caused by a direct acting brake. 

“*But what is the good of using a 
band-brake, if its application injures the 
tire?’ will be asked by the driver. The 
reply is: ‘Use the brake with caution.’ 
The brake can be applied either sudden- 
ly, as I have said, causing the wheels 
to drag, or gradually. In the latter case, 
the rotation of the wheels is not stop- 
ped instantly, but gradually, which is 
the proper way of using a brake. 

“Most drivers seem to think that by 
using the brake in this way, the car can 
not be stopped as quickly as it can by 
blocking the wheels. This, however, is 
not only not the case, but just the re- 
verse. Exhaustive trials made by Conti- 
nental Caoutchouc Co. made in this di- 
rection have proven absolutely that the 
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result is always the same, viz.: a gradual 
application of the brake stops the car 
quicker than a sudden jamming of the 
brake hard-down on the tire does. 

“It is, therefore, certainly in the inter- 
est of the driver not to use the brake 
too suddenly, and I repeat my advice: 
Don’t apply the brake suddenly, do it 
gradually. By doing so, you not only 
save the tires, but also avoid accidents, 
as the sudden application of the brake 


causes the car to skid and to upset.” 

The judgments now outstanding 
against Chicago in consequence of per- 
sonal injury suits caused by defective 
There 
are 3,000 suits pending, with claims mak- 
ing a total of $37,000,000. Mayor Carter 


sidewalks amount to $4,000,000. 


Harrison has been repeatedly urged to 
make reports of sidewalk defects part 
of regular police duty, but the police- 
men of the city on the lake are so busy 
looking after “the deadly automobile” 
that they have no time to report upon 
the condition of the safe sidewalk. Was 
ever there a finer example of seeing the 
mote in the other man’s eye, while being 
utterly unconscious of the beam in your 
own? 


{ N a chat I had with John J. Morgan 

he told me that Robert Bruce was 
the prize scholar of the Oswego High 
School, and to this day the 
pal at the 


princi- 
annual commencement 
holds up to the aspiring pupils Rob- 
ert Bruce as an examplar for 


Mr. Bruce is 


them 
to imitate. one of the 
most capable young men I have ever 
met. His entire existence has been one 
of continued and intelligent toil for 
others, so much so that to-day he looks 
at life so very seriously that he has only 
been saved from downright pessimism 
by a benign philosophy that is beautiful 
in its all pervading power. At the age 
of eight Mr. Bruce lost his father, and 
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Robert toiled and 


studied in order to support his mother 


from that moment 


and his brother and sisters. Through it 
all, however, Bruce has prospered, as 
he has well deserved to have done. I 
know all this from a visit I made to the 
charming home which he owns at Clin- 
ton, a suburb of Utica. Here he is ably 
assisted by a clever and devoted wife, a 
Boston girl, by the way, who with pen 
and pencil does much to aid her hus- 
band in his voluminous and intelligent 
work for many papers. Mr. Bruce is 
now part owner of a paper devoted to 
another field and which promises well. 

It is the Bruce loyalty and thorough- 
ness which commends 


him to most 


editors. He earns every dollar which 
is paid him and if I asked Robert Bruce 
to do anything, even to swimming a 
river at night, he would try to do it, and 
if he failed I would feel sure there were 
good reasons why he did so, and his 
first act after failing would be a concise 
report in writing from him telling me 
the whys wherefores of his 


and non 


success. 


\ \x( 

~~ ce 

N° matter what happens, I cannot 
help admiring the magnificent 

You see them fail 

time and time again to even correctly 


\ 


c 
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bluff doctors put up. 


diagnose a case, much less to cure it, but 
still you run to them for aid and really 
cause yourself to have faith in their 
ability. I am reminded of all this when 
I think of Théry, who won the Gordon 
Bennett cup. An orphan, brought up 
by a religious society, he was early put 


to work as a 


mechanic in a situation 


where he earned a francs a week. 
When the time came for his military 


few 


service he presented himself, but was 
refused by the doctors for bad eyesight. 






























































































Had he been accepted by the doctors 
for the army he would now have been 
doing his military service, and receiving 
the munificent payment doled out to 
French soldiers, which is something 
like thirty cents net per month. In- 
stead of that, refused by the doctors be- 
cause of his very inferior eyesight, he 
can, notwithstanding, drive 4 motor-car 
at the rate of about 90 miles per hour 
and win the International Derby against 
all competitors. How small the doctor 
must feel who refused Théry, and if the 
man’s eyesight is defective, then how 
very much more wonderful his perform- 
ance is! Théry is a most modest, unas- 
suming fellow and does not aspire to 
great glories. He wins about $20,000 
for landing the cup, but all he wishes 
is to go on working and earning his 
living, while his $20,000, well invested, 
insures his future. 

It is not pleasant, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that the owner of an automo- 
bile who is looking for trouble can find 
trouble without trouble in the most per- 
fect vehicle ever built. 
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& is more than possible that the next 

Ormond-Daytona Beach races will 
have present as a spectator the famous 
Marquis of Ormond, of Kilkenny Castle, 
Dublin, Ireland. The noble Marquis is 
an ardent sportsman and the fact that 
it was some of his forebears who settled 
Ormond is more than a sufficient reason 
that the present head of the family 
should be interested in a part of this 
country where Sir John Ormond fought 
the Indian and alligator while carving 
out a rude, temporary home in what is 
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now our most famous Southern State. 
Some weeks ago | wrote to my friends, 
Charles J. Jarrott and W. M. Letts, of 
Charles Jarrott and Letts, Ltd., Lon- 
don, asking if they could make up a 
deputation to wait on Lord Ormond 
urging his attendance at the third an- 
nual Ormond-Daytona Beach races, 
January 26 to February 5, 1905. 

After watching and studying the ques- 
tion for many a long day I am convinced 
that the best way to get ahead of the 
other fellow is to advertise oftener and 
better-——-and pay better attention to your 
business. 

HEN Shakespeare wrote, I sup- 

pose. he sat down with a bundle 

of quill pens, 2 supply of paper and a 
bottle of ink at a table, sometimes a tap- 
room table, and then, as he has himself 
told us, “the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling doth glance from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven. And as 
imagination bodies forth the forms of 
things unknown the poet’s pen turns 
them to shapes and gives to airy noth- 
ings a local habitation and a name.” It 
was thus that he saw Henry V driving 
the French before him at Agincourt and 
Richard III clamoring for our anti- 
quated, but formerly indispensible, con- 
veyancer the horse, on Bosworth field. 
How much dramatic authorship has im- 
proved on the old models was to me 
well indicated by the recent journey of 
the most prolific contemporary Ameri- 
can playwright to Tarrytown to get cor- 
rect “local color” and “atmosphere” for 
an André drama which he is writing. 
Tearing into town in a great big tour- 
ing car, the dramatist proceeded to the 
André monument and embraced it, 
crossed the river to Tappan in a row- 
boat as the ill-fated English major had 
crossed a century and more before him, 
sniffed a final scent of atmosphere at 
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the old house where André was impris- 
oned and returned to the city in his au- 
tomobile at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, primed and prepared to produce 
a romantic revolutionary drama of great 
It is by this fidel- 
ity to facts and the employment of the 


realistic superiority. 


latest mechanical means to secure them 
that the modern dramatic author shows 
the progress his art has made with the 
advance of civilization and reconciles 
the play-goer to box office prices and 


speculators’ commissions. 


ore 


One cannot help admiring the persist- 
ency of the young man who started the 
Virginia east coast “now-you-see-the- 
automobile-and-now-you-don’t” excite- 
ment. The “original inspection” of this 
beach was one of the most harrowing 
things of modern times, and I do not 
blame the 


under the circumstances 


beach people for having allowed the 
chief exploiters to foot the bills. It is 
said the young man who “discovered” 
the beach paid the bills, as all true dis- 
coverers should, but for some reason the 
youthful discoverer has been busy ever 
since denouncing all who assisted him, 


applying such charming titles as “cheap 


‘dog” to the principals who 


sport” and 
accompanied him on his original voyage 
of discovery. Back of the young man, 
however, lurks the real explorer and 
promoter, a 


notorious importer of 


French automobiles, who intends to 


aga'n tackle the race promotion busi- 

In the mean- 
man 
pushed to the front and will probably be 


offered up as an “Abraham’s sacrifice” 


ness some time in the fall. 


time the same young is again 


to satisfy the inordinate craze of the 
importer for notoriety. 
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Frank B. Lawson, for many years a 
successful trade paper man in Chicago 
and the West, and who recently severed 
his connection with Motor Age on the 
change in ownership of that paper, will 
in future take up active work for Tue 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE west of Pitts- 
burg with headquarters in Chicago. 
Mr. Lawson needs no introduction to 
the Western automobile trade, as he is 
well and popularly known, much of the 
credit for the improvement in 
Motor Age being due to Mr. Lawson’s 
efforts, and THe AuToMoBILE MaAGa- 
ZINE, along with its big brother, Ratl- 
way and Locomotive 


vast 


Engineering, has 
every reason to feel glad that Mr. Law- 
son has decided to add his influence to 
theirs. 


Poor Otto Nestman! What liberties 
have the daily newspaper taken with his 
name! One paper says Otto Nestle; 
another, Otto Nestmore; another, Otto 
Otto Westerner. 
The Oakland (Cal.) Jnquirer changes 


Nestleman; another, 
his name entirely and calls him Oscar 
Westmore. Otto had better change his 


name to J. Stevens, or Stevens-Duryea. 


HE sympathy of the trade no less 
than that of hundreds of friends 

he has made everywhere will go out 
to Percy Owen, the accomplished 
manager for the Winton Company’s 
New York branch, in this the hour of 
his affliction. Mr. Owen has had a 
strenuous time in the trade and I can 
well understand that he would go to the 
limit in the interest of his employers, 
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and the fact of his being ordered to the 
woods to recuperate causes no surprise 
to those who know his devotion to his 
employers. Speaking thus of Mr. 
Owen, I am reminded that I met an- 
other Oswego, N. Y., boy the other 
evening in the person of John J. Mor- 
gan, a New York Herald special staff 
man. All this added to my having 
been closely associated with still an- 
other Oswego boy, Robert Bruce, who 
did so much as my chief aide in the 
White Mountains Automobile Week, 
makes me think that this little town up 
in New York State must have 
thing in it to send out men like these. 


some- 


Percy Owen is first vice-president of 
the Oswego Society, of New York, with 
a membership of more than 200. I had 
no idea that Oswego could have turned 
out so many thoroughbreds like Bruce, 
Morgan and Owen. The latter two, by 
the way, bear Welsh names, and the 
original nationality of Robert Bruce 
needs no questioning. Oswego, as many 
know, is on Lake Ontario, and is famous 
chiefly for its great starch works, the 
product of which is sold all over the 
world. Despite this, however, I have 
never found the Oswegians to be either 
stiff or stiffs. Percy Owen is deservedly 
popular in his home town, as are Messrs. 
Bruce and Morgan. 

OME one has said that “every eye 
shapes its own beauty.” Perhaps 

it does, but if it does then there are a 
number of optics in the procession of 
automobile designers which are mani- 
festly in need of immediate attention, 
since the shapes some of these eyes 
must stand responsible for are but little 
short of awful. Let the irate driver of 
horses say what he will of its hideous- 
ness, let the funny man with a pencil 
evolve cartoons as he showing 
motor monstrosities worse even than 


may, 


their designers have ever thought of, 
the automobile is here and will not de- 
part until aerial navigation becomes the 
fashion. The automobile is with the 


world to stay and the world, or rather 
the people in it, should make the best 
of it, for what says the poet? 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to scourge us 
and since it is the special modern vice 
to try to get over ground with swiftness 
for the mere pleasure of the motion, the 
only thing to do is to make the instru- 
ment of our vice as little obnoxious to 
our fellow-men as possible. 

The noise of some automobiles and 
the odor of others are legitimate points 
of criticism; but there is a third objec- 
tion which is even easier to remove 
than either of the other two, and that 
is the ugliness of the machine. Few ob- 
jects are more hideous than the cheaply 
made high four-wheeler, the “buggy” 
that lacks a horse, and while the 
genuine automobile, with its big bonnet 
and high-backed seats, has at least a 
look of comfort, shaped, as it is, like an 
old shoe, it can scarcely lay claim to 
beauty. For one thing, it does not sug- 
gest by its lines the idea of swiftness; 
it has not been evolved slowly like a 
sailing vessel or a steamship, and grad- 
ually taken on the shape which is best 
for an object meant to do a specific 
work such as cleaving water or air. It 
is still a raw invention, reminding you 
somewhat of Stephenson’s locomotive 
and Fulton’s steamboat in the extreme 
awkwardness and ugliness of its con- 
tour, 

The very fact that entirely too many 
automobilists swathe themselves in 
loathsome dusters and plant Gorgonlike 
goggles before their eyes is taken by 
the motor vehicle’s detractors as a con- 
fession that the automobile is inchoate, 
a product of journeyman hands, a ve- 
hicle which is still unadapted to all the 
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Refine- 
does not 
far enough in auto- 


purposes for which it is built. 
ment, I will have to 
seem proceeded 


admit, 


mobile designing and constructing to 
wear off its edges and subdue the coarse 
product of the mechanical mind to the 
claims of art. The veracious and sen- 
tentious Butler (not the secretarial one, 
however,) remarks somewhere 


The whole world without art and dress 
Would be but one great wilderness, 


and it is the least excusable of all the 
alleged failings of the automobile that 
its builders, almost without exception, 
have not attended to the requirements 
of art, but have turned it out a mechani- 
cal conveyance which adds to the preju- 
dices it creates the insult of ugliness. 
Should the wis- 
dom to demand that artists shall design 
their machines 


automobilists have 


. who knows but that the 
rural swain who now enters a protest 
with a pitchfork when his crack-brained 
horse bolts into the ditch, may curb his 
wrath, if the guilty machine be no “red 
devil,” but a thing of beauty? For does 
not Waller, that stern parliamentarian, 
sing: 

Beauty with a bloodless conquest finds 

A welcome sovereignty in rudest minds. 

The manufacturer who is abreast of 
the times will announce prizes for de- 
signs and reap the reward that is sure 
to come to him who turns out a beauti- 
ful as well as speedy and comfortable 
machine. In the meantime for good- 
ness sake do something for the much 
twisted optics of our present designers. 

Of course the most rabid anti-auto- 
mobile legislators never think, if they 
did they would not be anti-automobile 
legislators, because they would not be 
themselves; but assuming the impos- 
sible and supposing they could think 
and did do so, how can they figure it 
out that anti-automobile legislation is 
anything else but anti-progress in its 
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most annoying form? Speed is one of 
the principal factors of human exist- 
ence. Limiting speed, therefore, means 
limiting existence, because it would be 
limiting activity, which is a measure of 
vitality. Summed up, speed answers 
needs, and to oblige automobiles to go 
at the pace of horse-drawn vehicles is 
nothing but the deliberate placing of a 
block in the way of progress. 


 sesaelaigi over the public high- 
ways, such, for example, as the 
recent German one for the Bennett cup, 
are really ordeals, not sport. Partici- 
pants in such affairs cannot see or hear, 
and it is not safe to think. 
They goggles to protect 
their mask to protect 
their lungs from the dust. They endure 


for them 
must wear 


eyes and a 


all of the discomforts of a six-day bi- 
The same din that fills the 
ears of the locomotive engineer fills 
theirs, a greater vibration agitates their 
limbs, and they must be far more at- 


cycle racer. 


tentive to the control and steering than 
he, for they can never be assured of a 
clear track ahead. Nor can they have 
the engineer’s assurance of comparative 
personal safety or his reasonable cer- 
tainty that he will accomplish a definite 
schedule without delay or stoppage. 
There are only one or two parts to an 
engine in which trouble is commonly 
expected, but experience here and 
abroad has shown that one part of the 
automobile is as apt to go wrong as any 
other. Destructive friction is still at a 
maximum in a road racing car. With 
its dust and and vibration, its 
manifold uncertainties and its manifold 


noise 


dangers, the big racing car in its present 


development. has only one enduring 
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quality as a pleasure vehicle—it goes 
fast. But the faster it goes the less of a 
pleasure vehicle it is, and the more re- 
stricted is its theater of operation. 
Other traffic has and ought to have the 
precedence along country roads. The 
good the big road races have done is in 
indicating to the manufacturers defects 
and drawbacks to be overcome before 
the motor vehicle becomes the perfect 
thing its friends predict it will shortly 
be and its enemies declare it can never 
hope to be. 
OU can’t still prejudice easily. Just 
when you think you have it pre- 
pared for funeral services it bobs up and 
laughs at you for your impertinence. 
Being themselves “close to the people,” 
it is but natural that the rural mail car- 
riers should not be any too enthusiastic 
over anything which might be thought 
to be anti-equine, hence the r. m. c’s. 
opinions of the automobile as a desir- 
able aid to his business are likely to be 
just a bit more against than for. A 
rather progressive rural carrier down in 
Missouri thought he could improve on 
the mule motor through substituting 
the gasolene engine therefor. News of 
his experiment traveled far afield, and 
finally another rural deliverer out in 
Illinois thought he would like to motor- 
ize his transport, so he wrote the Mis- 
souri experimenter this letter: 


What kind of roads do you have in 
Missouri? Have you any bad clay hills 
and swamps? Will the thing run all 
right through mud and water up to the 
bed? My route is twenty-five and a half 
miles ; has fifty-three clay hills and four 
big swamps, almost impassable. 

In reply the Macon postmaster wrote: 


It is true that I did make an experi- 
mental trip over my route with a 14 
H. P. gasolene automobile, but the 
roads then were in first class condi- 
tion. Our roads are mostly dirt, and in 
rainy weather they’re pretty bad, to put 
it mild. Under such conditions it seems 
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to be necessary for a man to have some- 
thing to express his opinion to. If he 
got an automobile stuck in the mud he 
might reason with it till the chickens 
came home, and yet fail to relieve his 
mind. With a horse or mule it is dif- 
ferent. 

I note with interest there are fifty- 
three clay hills and four big swamps on 
your route. If that is the situation I 
would advise a flying machine, with a 
lifeboat attachment. Or you might tun- 
nel under your route, in which case an 
auto would go through dry-shod. Fear- 
ing these suggestions might involve 
greater expense than you would care to 
assume, I venture to offer as the next 
best solution the famous Bird of Para- 
dise, commonly called the Missouri 
mule. A Missouri mule would go where 
no auto would dare to tread. He will 
haul you over those fifty-three clay hills 
on time or kick holes through them and 
go under. Nothing will discourage 
him. We use ’em on all our routes, and 
I know. You never have to stop to fix 
him. You don’t have to take a monkey- 
wrench and a kit of burglar tools along. 
A good stout club is the only instru- 
ment he has any respect for. 

There’s no danger of his blowing up. 
Difficult roads only enthuse him to 
greater effort. After colliding with a 
tree or a fence or a brick house, the au- 
tomobile is sent to the junk shop, while 
the mule is only brighter and gayer and 
stronger subsequent to each collision; 
it’s the thing he runs against that goes 
to the scrap pile. A mule eats more 
than an automobile, but he gives great- 
er results. I have written you at length 
because it is a matter on which I have 
some feeling. And I know men abso- 
lutely devoid of sentiment who have at 
least a dozen places of feeling occa- 
sioned by an intimate acquaintance 
with the subject. 

After receiving this letter the man in 
Illinois concluded he’d continue using 
a haymotor, and if you or I had been 
in his place knowing as little as he did 
about the automobile we’d have done 
just as he did, if we had good sense. 
THe SENATOR. 
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HE Autoboats will be exhibitec! on Lake Takanasse in 
I the rear of the leading hotel of Long Branch and the 
most sumptuous hostelry on the Jersey Coast. The 
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are patronized by people who are able to buy the most 
expensive Automobiles and Autoboats. 
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IN THE “CLIMB TO THE 
CLOUDS’’ CONTEST 


on Mt. Washington, White Mountains, 
July 11-12, the event for cars costing from 
$1,000 to $1,800 was won by a 


Light Gasolene Tonneau, 
Mark XLIII ~ %* Made by 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE CoO. 





i i i iid 


Electric Pleasure Autos will be sent on 
request ; also special catalogues of Elec- 
tric Town Carriages and Electric Com- 
mercial Vehicles 


ment, including tonneau body, and had no 
special gearing or extra hill-climbing de- 
vices of any kind. It was in every respect a 
regular stock model, such as we are deliver- 
ing daily to purchasers. Price, $1,750. 

Also won a gold medal in the two-days’ 
severe endurance contest with the same car. 
Never stopped once. These supreme tests 
of a car speak for themselves. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS 
134, 136, 138 West 3oth St. 
(Opp. Metropolitan Opera House) 
CHICAGO SALESROOMS 
1413 Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON SALESROOMS 
74-78 Stanhope Street 


The winning car carried full touring equip- Catalogue of Columbia Gasolene and 
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Electric Vehicle Company, BARTEOOM, 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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Ghe Medals 


for the MT. WASHINGTON 
HILL CLIMBING CONTEST 


Were 
Designed and 
Made by 








DIEGES @® CLUST 


25 John St.,. New York 


4, of the St. Louis and Pan-American Expositions, Automobile Associa 
Official Jewelers tions, Colleges, Fraternities and all the Leading Sporting Associations 
of America. Trophies and Cups for every brauch of sport. 
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~anaecan & iia PLAN - 
The Winning Combination. The Famous Hotel Velvet 
(UI Have It.) % 


aad Old Orchard Beach, Me. 


Overlooking the Ocean and superbly fitted with every modern convenience. 
Orchard Beach is 7} miles long and 500 feet wide, and is hard and smooth. 
All roads (and good’ones, too) lead to Old Orchard Beach (100 miles from Boston). 
Tournaments will be given on Old Orchard Beach this summer. 

For full particulars about rates of HOTEL VELVET, address 


JOSEPH A. NUTTER, - = = Hotel Grenoble, New York. 
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